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LETTER FROM MR. GOODELL, OCTOBER 
25, 1848. 


Changes. 


In the present communication, Mr. Goodell 
describes some of the changes which are affect- 
ing the relations of the missionaries to each other, 
as also the work which they have in charge. 
The dispersion of the Protestant Armenians, 
mentioned in this letter, may tend very materially 
to the furtherance of the gospel. 


1. A great change has come over the 
mission families. Those of us who have, 
in the good providence of God, been 
thrown together in Pera for so long a 
time, who have passed together through 
so many scenes of joy and grief, and 
who have so often been called to weep 
and pray together, and to observe to- 
gether days both of fasting and of 
thanksgiving, are now, in the same good 
providence, thrown apart. Our prayer 
meetings, our singing meetings, our ma- 
ternal meetings, our family gatherings, 
our social interviews, and all other such 
pleasant and profitable seasons as we 
have enjoyed together, these many years, 
are now interrupted. The special provi- 
dence of God has separated us. His 
eye and his hand seem to be evidently 
upon us in this change ; for we ourselves 
made every effort to prevent it. Mr. 
Dwight’s family has, by reason of ill 
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health, been forced away to Malta; 
while the families of Messrs. Schauffler 
and Homes have been driven by fire to 
Bebek ; and only Mr. Everett’s and my 
own (the oldest and the youngest) are 
suffered to remain at Pera. 


Nor is there any apparent probability, 
that we shall ever again be associated 
together in Pera, as we have been in 
times past ; for a change has come over 
the place. In consequence of the fre- 
quent and dreadful conflagrations, (and 
we call no conflagration dreadful which 
does not burn over some ten, fifteen, 
twenty or more acres of compactly built 
houses,) and in consequence of the 
rapidly increasing population from the 
mighty influx of the rich and of the 
higher classes to this quarter, house-rent 
has become enormously dear, and there 
is a great scarcity of water. The reser- 
voirs are altogether inadequate to supply 
water for such a multitude; and they 
were never intended to do it. 


2. A great change has taken place in 
our relations to the people. Formerly 
we could not meet them at their own 
houses without exposing them to the 
severest persecution, nor preach to them 
in a public manner except in Pera or 
Galata ; but those times are now happily 
passed away. Formerly, all who wished 
to hear the gospel preached, were obliged 
to come to us at Pera, however great the 
distance, however bad the weather, how- 
ever feeble their health, and however 
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inconvenient it might be for them 
in other respects. But now they can 
have meetings in their own immediate 
neighborhoods, throughout all the city 
and suburbs. 
But still further. When that dreadful 
persecution commenced, nearly three 
ears ago, it drove all the persecuted to 
era, and brought them near to us and 
to each other. Here they had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with us and with each other, 
than would have been possible in other 
circumstances. Here they prayed and 
wept and suffered and fasted and re- 
joiced together ; and it seemed a special 
providence that compelled them, men, 
women and children, to be not only “of 
one accord” but also “in one place.” 
Now, however, they are all separated, 
beth from us and from each other. 
They are scattered even more widely 
than before. But we hope that like salt 
it is for the preservation of many in 
their respective neighborhoods. It is 
now almost an impossibility for them all 
to come together, even on sacramental 
occasions. The consequence is, that 
many are denied the privilege of hearing 
the gospel preached statedly ; that some 
of the poor widows are almost necessa- 
rily neglected in the ministration of the 
Word and of charity; and that, from 
their present peculiar circumstances, 
there is danger of mutual distrust and 
clashing interests. The providence of 
God, therefore, seems to be forcing us 
all to the full impression, that we must 
have immediately more churches and 
more pastors. One of these churches 
will doubtless be in Hass Koy, where 
more than twenty members of the church, 
with their families, already reside, and 
where there is a great waking up of a 
spirit of inquiry among their neighbors. 
Another will of course be in Constanti- 
nople proper. But I need not anticipate 
events, before they are fully developed. 
Suffice it to say that, instead of regret- 
ting these changes, we are the rather to 
rejoice in them, and to hope that we 
may soon have a dozen evangelical 
churches and pastors in this great city, 
even though the more they be multiplied, 
the less our services should be needed. 
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LETTER FROM MR. DWIGHT, OCTOBER 27, 
1848. 
External Appearance of Malta. 


Ir is already known to many of the friends of 
Mr. Dwight, that he has been obliged to suspend 
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his labors at Constantinople for a season, and 
that he is spending the winter at Malta for the 
benefit of his health. In common with his breth- 
ren, he deeply regrets the necessity of relin- 
quishing his post at this important juncture; but 
the path of duty seemed too plain to be mistaken. 
He bows submissively, therefore, to the dispensa- 
tion, however trying, in the full assurance that 
wherever the Lord has a work to be done, he 
can not fail to have the needful instruments ready 
for its accomplishment. 

Although the object of Mr. Dwight in visiting 
Malta is rest, he must needs be a deeply inter- 
ested observer of all that relates to the spread of 
evangelical religion in that part of the world ; 
and enjoying, as he does, peculiar advantages for 
ascertaining the exact state of things, his commu- 
nications on this subject will be read with pleas- 
ure and profit. 


Comparing the state of things in this 
island with what it was in 1830 and 
1831, I find that no apparent change has 
taken place in the religious character of 
the people. The Maltese are as igno- 
rant of the true gospel, as strongly wed- 
ded to their superstitions, and as faithful 
and obedient to the Roman Pontiff, as 
ever. 


Their external circumstances, however, 
seem to have improved. Not so many 
beggars are seen about the streets; and 
there is an appearance of more business 
in the city. The number of steamers 
that are continually touching here, and 
the stream of passengers to and from 
India, as well as the Levant, undoubted- 
ly gives employment to a great many 
people, who before had nothing to do. 
Malta, for a few years past, has also 
become a fashionable resort for invalids 
and others from England. They come 
here to pass the winter months, and of 
course leave a good deal of money in 
the island. 


It may also be remarked, that the 
former poverty of Malta has been much 
relieved by the emigration of many 
thousands of the poorest and most worth- 
less class, within the last ten years, to 
the different parts of the Levant ; though 
what Malta has gained in this way, 
Turkey and Egypt have lost. In Con- 
stantinople, I think it may with truth 
be said, nine-tenths of all the robberies 
and murders are committed by Maltese 
and Jonians. The absence of a crowd 
of pick-pockets from a certain gate-way 
in Valetta, where they were always 
numerous formerly, was one of the first 
changes that struck me on landing. 
They have a]] gone to Turkey. 























1849. 
Advance of Protestantism. 


Protestantism, so far as the external 
exhibition of it goes, has lifted up its 
head considerably in Malta, since I was 
last here. At that time, the depot of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was in an obscure place; and [ recollect 
well being told, that no sign was allowed 
by the authorities, or other external 
mark, by which the passers-by should be 
notified of the place where Bibles were 
sold. This appeared strange, consider- 
ing that the government of the island is 
English ; but in those days more obse- 
quious concessions were made to papal 
prejudices than are thought necessary at 
present. Now, this same society has its 
depot in one of the most generally fre- 
quented parts of the town, with a larger 
sign over the door than I recollect 
seeing elsewhere in Malta over any 
bookstore. 

At that time, the only building erected 
expressly for a Protestant church or 
chapel was occupied by the Wesleyans. 
But they were prohibited from giving it, 
externally, any thing of the appearance 
of a chapel ; so that it was built like an 
ordinary dwelling-house. The Govern- 
ment chapel was then nothing more than 
one of the rooms in an obscure part of 
the Governor’s palace, fitted up for the 
purpose. Now, there is a fine large 
Protestant church, havirg the highest 
steeple in Malta, (in which is a chime 
of bells, sometimes making almost as 
much noise as the other Maltese bells,) 
which has been erected for the use of 
the English residents by the munificence 
of the Queen Dowager. 

As to the comparative influence of 
true spiritual religion in Malta, it is of 
course much more difficult for me to 
speak; and, indeed, | feel that it is 
becoming in me to remain entirely si- 
lent. The Wesleyan chapel, mentioned 
above, has passed into the hands of the 
Free Church of Scotland, who supply 
the congregation with preaching. The 
present congregation is smaller than it 
used to be under the Wesleyans, when 
I was here before ; but the congregation 
at the new Government church (St. Paul’s) 
is proportionably larger. The Rev. Mr. 
Fairbairn, the present Scotch preacher, is 
an excellent man, and a very instructive 
preacher; and it must prove a great 
blessing to Malta to have such a minister 
here. At St. Paul’s, there are several 


preachers, among whom is the Bishop of 
Gibraltar; but the Rev. Sir Cecil Bishop 
is by far the most popular; and by his 
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eloquence, he usually draws a full house 
to hear him. He preaches extempora- 
neously, and his doctrines are said to 
be quite evangelical. 


Christian Union. 


The military chaplain of Malta, the 
Rev. Mr. Hare, appears to be a truly 
godly and zealous man ; and both he and 
his excellent lady are indefatigable in 
their efforts to do good. I cannot ex- 
press to you how delighted we are with 
the privilege of attending, one evening 
in a week, a gathering at his house for 
Bible reading, conversation and prayer. 
It is not called a meeting, for that would 
give offence. Tea is first served, and 
then the Bible is brought forward. 
Prayer is offered; a chapter, or a portion 
of a chapter, is read; and a very free 
and informal conversation is entered into 
upon the true meaning of the passage ; 
and, after an hour or more spent in this 
way, prayer is again offered, and the 
company disperse. The most delightful 
thing about this meeting (for such I 
must be permitted to call it) is, that 
clergymen and laymen, from several dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians, are 
present, and in the most free and frater- 
nal manner, take a part in the services. 
Their petty differences are forgotten ; 
while the great things in which they are 
all agreed, are brought forward and 
discussed ; each one, apparently, loving 
to sit at the feet of all the rest, that he 
may learn something more than he al- 
ready knows of the wonderful gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I have seen four ministers 
of the Episcopal church there, one of 
the Presbyterian, and two of the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational, besides sev- 
eral others, of both sexes, belonging to 
each of these denominations. 


Converts from Romanism. 


The statements which follow, will gratify the 
desire of many in this country, who wish to be 
more fully informed in respect to the converted 
Italian priests, heretofore assembled at Malta, 
and their contemplated plans and movements. 


I must mention also, among the pleas- 
ing changes that I notice on revisiting 
Malta, that now the Word is regularly 
proclaimed in Italian by a converted 
priest from Rome. I have attended the 
service uniformly since our arrival ; and 
rarely have I heard the gospel preached 
more discriminately or more eloquently. 
Would that more who understand this 
language, were inclined to come and 
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hear the joyful sound! The largest 
number I have seen present, on any oc- 
casion, is seventeen or eighteen, all of 
whom were Protestants, though eight or 
more of them are converts from the pa- 
pal ranks. 

So much has been said of the convert- 
ed Italian priests in Malta, that I shall 
not probably communicate any thing new 
to you on this subject. By way of re- 
freshing your memory, however, I will 
just say that there have been congre- 
gated together here, within the last two 
years, six or seven Roman Catholic 
priests and monks, who have forsaken 
the Roman Church, and embraced the 
Protestant faith. Two or three of them 
are from Rome itself, two from Egypt, 
one from the Greek Archipelago, and 
one from Constantinople. These were 
all led by the study of the Bible, and by 
reading other books and tracts, to a 
knowledge of the errors of the papal 
church and of the truth of Protestantism, 
while actually performing the functions 
of the priestly office in their respective 
locations ; and they found their way to 
Malta, one by one, partly on account of 
the difficulty, amounting in some cases 
to an impossibility, of professing Protest- 
antism where they were, and partly be- 
cause of the inducements held forth to 
such persons by the Protestant College 
established in this island. Two of them 
were preachers of a high order and in 
great reputation, in the very centre of 
popery itself. 

They were all, until recently, connect- 
ed with the Protestant College here. 
Some of them were employed as teach- 
ers in part; but all of them were under a 
course of training, with a view to ulti- 
mate labors in Italy, for the conversion 
of their own people to the evangelical 
faith. Not long ago, however, some se- 
rious charges were brought against two 


or three of them, which led to an entire | 2 


change in the relations of all to the col- 
lege, and in the plans of the Committee 
in England in regard to them. I believe 
that only three are now connected with 
the college in any way. Two have left 
Malta ; one of whom is Dr. Achilli, who 
is at present in England, endeavoring to 
excite an interest in behalf of Italy ; and 
it is said that he is going to America 
with the same object in view. 

Whether the charges against the indi- 
viduals, alluded to above, were satisfac- 
torily proved or not, it is not for me to 
say. Even on the supposition that they 
were true, a good cause ought not to 
suffer injury therefrom. If some of 
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these conversions are spurious, we may 
charitably hope that all are not. Let us 
never forget the case of Judas among 
the chosen twelve. 

So far as man can judge, the character 
of at least some of these priests is un- 
sullied. Of Dr. Desanctis (the preacher) 
in particular, I hear but one opinion ex- 
pressed; and that is most favorable to 
his piety and general worth. 


Religious Journal in Italian. 


Dr. Desanctis is about commencing 
the publication of a religious journal in 
Italian, with the special object in view 
of making known evangelical doctrines 
to his countrymen living in Italy, and 
scattered in other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean; and no doubt is entertained of 
his ability to conduct this journal so that 
it shall command beth attention and 
respect. I have been requested to act 
temporarily on a committee, with five 
other gentlemen, whose duty it is to pro- 
cure the necessary funds for this publi- 
cation, and also to assist Dr. Desanctis, 
when necessary, by advice in regard to 
the editorial department. The funds for 
the present will come from England and 
from British residents in Malta. 

I have strong hopes that this periodical 
will prove a great blessing to the Italian 
race. And now that a great part of Italy 
is thrown open to the efforts of Christian 
philanthropists, nothing can be more 
timely than such a work, provided it is 
conducted in a proper manner and spirit, 
as I cordially hope it will be. Our own 
Foreign Evangelical Society could not 
spend a hundred dollars better than in 
subscribing for copies of this work to 
circulate gratuitously in Italy. The sub- 
scription price for Malta is eight shillings 
sterling per annum; and when ten cop- 
ies are taken, the eleventh is given 
ratis. 

So far as I have yet learned, there are 
no missionary efforts for the Maltese; 
except that the Colonial Church Society 
of England supports here an Italian con- 
verted priest, who acts as a sort of col- 
porteur among the people of the island, 
so far as he can get access to them. 
The same society has also an English 
colporteur here for the troops. 


Doct. Kalley. 


The name of Doct. Kalley is intimately asso- 
ciated with a remarkable work of grace at Ma- 
deira. 


I have been greatly delighted to find 
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Doct. Kalley here, whose name is well 
known in America, in connection with 
the story of the Madeira conversions and 
persecutions. He is a most interesting 
man; and so modest and inoffensive is 
he in his appearance and manners, that 
one is led to wonder how he could be 
persecuted. But it was the truth which 
Doct. Kalley inculcated, and not Doct. 
Kalley himself, that excited the wrath of 
the enemy ; or with more strict propriety 
it might be said, it was the success of 
his labors among the poor Catholics of 
Madeira, that unsheathed the sword of 

rsecution against him and his friends. 

he priests and others looked on with 
great indifference, while he was laboring 
to instruct the people in the true princi- 
ples of the gospel, until they saw that 
the truth was actually taking effect, and 
that men were actually yielding them- 
selves to its guidance, and endeavoring 
to live according to its precepts. Then 
all the latent enmity of their hearts to a 
spiritual and holy religion was immedi- 
ately roused. 

Doct. Kalley is now established here 
as a physician; and it is to be hoped 
that he may be instrumental of as great 
a work among the Maltese, as he has 
been among the people of Madeira. I 
am happy to say that he is now engaged 
in preparing for the public a particular 
history of the movement in Madeira, 
about which comparatively little has 
been published. 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN LENNEP, NOVEM- 
BER 5, 1848. 


Intelligence from Aintab.. 


THE readers of the Herald are aware that one 
of the most interesting points in Western Asia, 
at the present time, is Aintab. Indeed it would 
seem that in no other place is the work of the 
Lord advancing so rapidly. As Mr. Schneider 
has lately returned from that station to Broosa, 
we may soon expect to receive another chapter 
in the history of a most remarkable reformation. 
In the mean time, Mr. Van Lennep’s letter will 
partially gratify our desire to be more perfectly 
acquainted with the progress of events. 


I have been in the habit of carrying 
on a regular correspondence with several] 
places in the interior; and I received 
the other day a letter from the brethren 
in Aintab, dated October 7, most of 
which may be of interestto you. I send, 
therefore, a translation of the greater 
portion. It is as follows: 

4* 
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To our beloved in the Lord, Rev. Mr. 
Van Lennep. 


Know, O faithful servant of Christ, that 
our church has a great desire for you, and 
especially since we have not received any 
comforting letter from you. Let this our 
letter exhort you to bring us to mind, and to 
comfort us sometimes by letter, to give ps 
an account of what takes place with you, 
and to awaken our hearts in the love of 
Christ by your advice. 

If you wish to learn our state, praise be 
to God Almighty ! we are full of joy on ac- 
count of God’s goodness, and of his secret 
help. The kingdom of Christ is spreading. 
The signs of it clearly appear. We boldly 
bury our dead, and openly perform our reli- 
gious rites; although there is no lack of per- 
secution at the same time. But with the 
help of your prayers, God is our protector in 
all our trials. It is now about nine months 
since our church was formed. The original 
members were the following. (Here are 
given seven names, respecting one of whom 
the writer says, He was translated by the 
will of God, by the disease called cholera.) 
Since then another examination has taken 
place for the communion, in the presence of 
Rev. Mr. Schneider; and this month we 
have enjoyed our second communion season. 
The new members are as follows. (Here 
follow the names of twelve men and five 
women. Another letter from Bedros Var- 
tabed, from Aleppo, gives me the names of 
thirteen men who have been received as 
new members.) Pray God that he may in- 
crease our church; and that these new 
members may remain firmly fixed in the 
faith of Christ. 

We now suppose that Doct. Smith must 
be near. We, all the brethren, therefore, 
pray you that with him you may send anoth- 
er missionary also; for, our place of meet- 
ing being small, one preacher is not enough 
for us. It is necessary that we should have 
meetings in two different places at the same 
time ; for this reason we need two preach- 
ers. We hope you will exert yourself for 
this thing. Again, we beseech you, pass 
not by our request. Give the salutation of 
our church to all the ministers who are with 
you, as well as to the church in Constanti- 
nople, and to the pupils of the seminary. 
The Lord Jesus be with you always! Amen. 


From a letter of Bedros Vartabed, it appears 
that one hundred and fifty persons were present 
at the sacramental season mentioned in the fore- 
going extract. 

Such is the importance of Aintab in its rela- 
tions to other places, and such the success which 
God is giving to the preaching of his word there, 
that the Prudential C ittee deem it expedient 
that two missionaries should be permanently sta- 
tioned in that city, as soon as practicable. 


Change of Patriarchs. 
You must have heard of the downfall 
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of that persecutor of the evangelical 
name, the late Patriarch of the Armeni- 
ans. The current version of the circum- 
stances of his fall isthe following. The 
Council of the nation were convinced 
that he was cheating his people, but 
could bring forward no satisfactory 
= of it. Atlast a young man came 
efore them, and brought an accusation 
against the Patriarch, to the following 
effect: I have been a teacher in the 
Patriarch’s family, and I have never been 
paid for it. The Patriarch then sent me 
asa teacher to Aleppo, with a written 
promise of salary, which I have never 
received ; and, besides, I can prove that 
the Patriarch charged the Patriarch of 
Cis twenty thousand piastres, as expen- 
ses for a decoration given him by the 
Turkish Government, at the same time 
charging twenty thousand piastres to the 
nation here for the same item, thus mak- 
ing a handsome profit for himself; and, 
added he, I can bring forward, as proof, 
the testimony of some of the highest 
and most respectable dignitaries in the 
church. And these testimonies were 
produced, and shown to the Patriarch, 
who had no answer to make. 

But, in order to avert the blow, he 
wrote a petition, addressed to the Sultan, 
the Grand Vizier, and the Council of 
State, purporting to be written by all the 
Armenian heads of trade, stating that, 
contrary to the wishes of the great mass 
of the people, the Council were in- 
triguing to remove him, and begging 
that it might not be done. The heads of 
trade were called up before the Council 
of State, and it was proved that the 
whole was a forgery. The Patriarch 
was degraded, and his decoration taken 
from him. 

His successor occupied the same 
place in 1839 and 1840. He is brother 
to one of our church members, Stepan, 
and an avowed enemy of the gospel. 
He has been the Bishop of Tokat for 
some years past, and has not yet arrived. 
May God enable his people to bear any 
cap mer which this new enemy shall 

e@ permitted, for a season, to excite 
against them! 

The trials we have been called to en- 
dure, through the bad spirit shown by 
some of our church members, are, we 
hope, atan end. The excommunicated 
member has wholly seceded to the Ar- 
menians. There seems to be an increase 
of spirituality in the church ; and I trust 
bo rz will prove a blessing on the 
whole. 


Syria :—Labors of a Native Assistant. 














Spria. 
LABORS OF A NATIVE ASSISTANT. 


Introductory Remarks. 


To those who are familiar with the present 
state of the mission to Syria, it is well known 
that our brethren have some valuable assistants 
among their native converts. And there is good 
reason to believe, that the number of these fellow 
laborers in the gospel will hereafter very much 
increase, and that; their qualifications will eventu- 
ally be of a high order. The seminary at Abeih, 
it is hoped, will exert an important influence in 
this direction. 

Mr. Whiting has kindly furnished copies of 
the journals, kept by one of the native helpers in 
the empleyment of the mission, Asaad el Maa- 
laf, during two recent tours, which evince no 
inconsiderable degree of tact and aptness for 
itinerant labor. They also show what sort of 
conversations are held with the people, as also 
the encouragement which is met with in the dis- 
tribution of books. ‘‘ The first of the two excur- 
sions here described,” Mr. Whiting says, “ was 
in that part of the mountains to the north of us, 
where the writer formerly lived, and where the 
people are chiefly Maronites. ‘The second tour 
was in the Shaf, a district lying about a day’s 
journey south of Abeih. This is one of the finest 
districts in Lebanon. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants are Druzes; and the conversations 
held with them disclose some of the more coms 
mon objections which are made by that singular 
people against Christianity. In both of the jour- 
nals there is evidence of what we have often sta- 
ted, the sociable character of the people, both 
Christians and Druzes, and the facility with which 
a discreet native can approach them and gain a 
hearing for the truths of the gospel. There is 
also evidence in these extracts of an increasing 
desire for schools, especially among the Druzes.” 


Tour among the Maronites. 


The first excursion, mentioned above, was 
made in the latter part of July, 1848. 


Maheethy. 


I first came to Maheethy, and stopped 
by the road side, where five men 
(Greeks) came to me ; one of whom ask- 
ed why [ had followed the English, who 
neither pray, nor fast, nor go to mass, 
nor believe in “the holy light,” &c. I 
said to him, “Sir, I have not followed 
the English; I follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who redeemed me by his blood. 
But, pray, how did you learn that they 
neither pray, nor fast?” He said, “So 
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people tell me.” “And people who tell 
you, how did they learn it? For Christ 
directs us, When ye fast, take care that 
your fasting appear not unto men, but 
fast secretly. Do they know the things 
that are secret? It is God only that 
sees in secret, and, therefore, I say to 
you, as Solomon the wise man said, do 
not raise a false report; but read the 
gospel ; and whatever you find there, you 
may know that we believe.” He said, 
“How is it that you deny ‘the holy light’ 
which issues from the tomb of Christ ; 
of which it is said in the gospel, Believe 
in the light, while ye have the light!” 
I replied “ We believe in the light which 
shone upon the watch, and which made 
them tremble and become as dead men. 
But as to the light you now refer to, it 
was never mentioned, either by the 
apostles or their successors, for many 
ages. But with respect to the words of 
the gospel, Believe in the light, while ye 
have the light, this refers to the light of 
Christ himself; as he said in another 
place, Light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light. 
It denotes also the light of Christ’s in- 
structions. By these words Christ also 
would exhort us to good works; as he 
says, Work while it is called to-day ; 
the night cometh in which no man can 
work. Do you suppose we can see to 
work only on the festival of ‘the holy 
light’ and that all the other days of the 
year are darkness?” This conversation 
continued about an hour and a half, 
when they divided; and I left them dis- 
puting among themselves, two against 
three and three against two; and three 
of them who could read, took books from 
me. 


Bturgin. 


From ihence I went to Bturgin, and 
stopped by the fountain of water, where 
a company of men came out to me. One 
of them said, “I saw one of your books 
which commands that a Patriarch be 
married. Is there any greater error than 
that?” I replied, “It is not for us to 
command or forbid in respect to this; 
nor may we co:nmand any thing which 
is contrary to the command of God.” 
“ But,” said he, “1 have seen the books ; 
would you make it out that I am mis- 
taken?” “This passage,” I replied, 
“about the marriage of bishops, is what 
the Apostle Paul said to Timothy, in his 
first epistle, third chapter. This epistle 
you have in your church.” He asked, 
“Was the Apostle Peter married?” I 
said, “ Yes; he was married.” “ Was 
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his wife living, when Christ called him 
to follow him; or was she dead?” I 
said, “That I do not know. The Bible 
has not revealed it; nor is it necessary 
to inquire into that matter; for the sal- 
vation of our souls does not depend upon 
Peter’s wife, but upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ who redeemed us by his blood.” 
The man said, “I wish to ask you about 
Melchisedek. Whose son was he? 
And how was he like the son of God?” 
I then explained to them that Melchise- 
dek was a priest of God, standing by 
himself, and not connected with any 
family or tribe to which the priesthood 
belonged ; for he was before Levi. 


Bezkinta. 


After this I went to Bezkinta, and 
lodged at the house of Kerem el Haddad. 
There I found a large number of people, 
men and women, disputing about the in- 
tercession of the saints. I endeavored 
to show them that the saints are not om- 
nipresent to hear the prayers of those 
who call upon them. Besides, the Bible 
forbids us to trust in man; as David 
says, Put not your confidence in the 
children of men. Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord. Other proofs 
I mentioned, which need not now be re- 
peated. One of the men said, “ We use 
the saints as the medium of access ; just 
as aman who has a favor to ask of the 
Governor, goes not directly to him, but 
first secures the interest of the officers 
around him ; and they present his request 
to the Governor. “ But suppose,” said I, 
“that the Governor is in your house, and 
his officers are three hours distant; that 
he kindly opens his arms to you, and 
says, Come to me; ask what you will, 
and I will do it for you. Would you, in 
such a case, go t@his officers who are at 
a distance ; or would you go at once to 
the Governor himself, and ask for what 

ou want?” “Of course,” said he, “ if 

e were in my house, I would apply di- 
rectly to him.” “ Well,” I said, “God is 
present every where, and even in your 
house. Now with respect to the Media- 
tor, God has appointed one Mediator, 
and has given abundant proof that he is 
the Mediator of the new covenant, 
namely, the Lord Jesus Christ.” They 


asked many questions on subjects similar 
to this, such as confession, the mass, and 
all the prevailing superstitions ; to all of 
which | replied with explanations and 
proofs, that seemed to convince them, I 
remained there that night. After the 
company had gone, there remained with 
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me four men, who told me they had 
written a list of the names of persons 


professing the Protestant faith, who in- 
tended to ask for a teacher and a school. 


Return to Bturgin. 


I then returned to Bturgin, where a 
large company assembled. One of them 
said to me, “ Moses and Elijah fasted, 
and Christ fasted. Why do not you 
fast?” Iasked, “How did they fast? 
From morning till night, or from morn- 
ing till noon?” He replied, “I do not 
know.” “Who required this fasting of 
them?” “I do not know,” he answered. 
“How many times did they fast during 
their lives?” “I do not know,” was 
still his reply. “It seems then,” said I, 
“that you know nothing about the mat- 
ter; and how do you know then that 
fasting is necessary to salvation? Now 
these whom you mention, fasted volunta- 
rily, without any command to do it. 
They fasted a certain number of days, 
abstaining from food entirely, night and 
day. And our Lord, when he fasted, was 
also tempted of Satan, and conquered 
him by his divine power. Now if you 
think you can fast in that manner, and 
that, if tempted by the devil, you can 
overcome him by your own strength, 
very well. But what avails your fasting, 
if it is like that mentioned in Isaiah ? 
‘Ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness. Ye 
shall not fast as ye do this day,’” &c. 

As I was saying this, a man came in 
and said, “Stop, all of you. I have a 
question to ask him.” “Proceed sir,” 
said I. He said, “I am sent from the 
superior of the convent of Mar Elias of 
Shwyah, to ask you why you reject and 
revile the saints?” I replied, “Give 
my respects to the sugerior, and tell him 
when he hears me Rie the saints, he 
may draw his sword and attack me, even 
if he is more powerful than all the saints 
are, and able to defend them.” He 
asked, “Why do you not seek their 
intercession?” I replied, “If you are 
in want, and ask of a certain man a sum 
of money, but I do not need it, ought 
you to compel me to ask what I do not 
want?” “But,” said he, “are you not 
sinners, that you do not need the help of 
the saints?” TI replied, “We are mise- 
rable sinners; but we have a Savior, 
the Lord Jesus, of whom it is plainly 
said in the Bible, that there is no salva- 
tion in any other. To him we draw 
nigh with confidence, and from him we 
assuredly hope for salvation.” 
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Tour in the Shuf. 


The following extracts are from the journal 
kept during the second tour, performed in August 
last. 


Delhemiyeh. 


The first place I came to, was a small 
village called ed Delhemiyeh. Here I 
coal « Druze from Deir el Kamar, a 
wealthy man. After the salutations, he 
said, “ We wish to have a school at our 
place.” I had much conversation with 
him, and perceived that he really had a 
great desire for a school. 

Thence I proceeded to ed Dibbiyeh, 
and lodged in the house of my friend 
Kenaan el Bistany. A number of peo- 
ple called. They said they wanted 
bouks, but were afraid to take them, on 
account of the bull of excommunication. 
I said to them, “What do you think? 
Has God commanded us to read the 
gospel, or not?” They said, “ Yes; God 
commands every body to learn the gos- 
pel.” “Well,” said I, “if God com- 
mands it, who are they that forbid it?” 
They replied, “The Bishop and the 
priests.” I said, “Ought we to obey 
God or men? For it seems that God 
commands, and men forbid. God com- 
mands one thing, and man another, the 
opposite. Now God created man to 
obey him, not to rebel against him and 
disobey his commands.” We talked a 
long time on this subject; and at length 
they reproached their religious teachers 
for their conduct in this thing. A 
woman said, “I will tell you how they 
teach us. They teach us to say ten 
prayers to the Virgin Mary and one to 
God; as though they would magnify her 
ten times as much as her Creator.” 


Garifeh. 


I next went to Garifeh, a large village 
in which there are Emirs of the house of 
Raslan, and Sheikhs of the house of 
Shems. I stopped at the house of a 
Druze, who received me very hospitably. 
About a dozen Emirs and Sheikhs, large 
and small, called upon me. They first 
inquired about France; afterwards about 
the difference between the Protestants 
and the Maronites and Greeks. Some 
of the points I explained tothem. After 
which I went to the house of the 
Sheikhs, where there came a large com- 
pany, consisting of Emirs, Sheikhs, and 
common people, Druzes and Greek Cath- 
olics. The Sheikhs bought some books, 
the Christians took none. Sheikh Asaad 
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said to them, “Why do you not take 
books?” One of the Christians an- 
swered, “We are not allowed to take 
these books, because they corrupt our 
religion.” The Sheikh said to him, “If 
such books as these will corrupt your 
religion, it must be unsound. You are 
like a man with a broken vessel, who is 
obliged to take the greatest care lest the 
break should increase.” 

After the Christians went away, there 
was much conversation between me and 
the Sheikhs. They wanted a school. 
After conferring among themselves about 
it, Sheikh Asaad said to me, “ We can- 
not start the first school in the Shaf; but 
as soon as one is started, we will have 
the second here.” Some of these Druzes 
reverently kissed the New Testament, 
and put it upon their heads. After this 
I took leave of them, intending to go to 
Mezraat esh Shaf. As I left the village, 
there followed me a Greek Catholic 
priest, the minister of the Christians at 
Garifeh, who told me he once went with 
a company of men from the Mezraat to 
Col. Rose, begging him to enrol the 
names of the Christians in the Mezraat 
as belonging to him, that he might pro- 
tect them from the Druzes; intimating 
that on this condition they would embrace 
the English religion. I said to him, 
“The early disciples of Christ did not 
protect people ; they were violently per- 
secuted, and yet went about preaching 
Christ.” In this strain I spoke with him 
some time, and he was satisfied. 


Mezraat. 


I then proceeded to the Mezraat, and 
stopped in the square undera tree. Here 
the Druzes of the village gathered around 
me, to the number of fifty men, and re- 
quested me to read a little to them from 
each of my books, as they could not read 
well. I accordingly read to them, and 
explained what I read as well as I could. 
After this they bought some books at a 
low price. They then consulted together, 
and came, requesting that we would es- 
tablish a school. I explained to them 
the character and design of our schools ; 
upon which they agreed to send thirty 
constant pupils. They said they would 
soon attend to this business, and send a 
man to Abeih with a letter from their 
principal men to ask for a schoolmaster. 
After this, Shahin Abu Kerem, a Mar- 
onite, sent and invited me to his house. 
I went and found him sick, and a physi- 
cian and a priest attending him. Hear- 
ing his family using improper and wicked 
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language, I began to exhort them, say- 
ing, “If a man is sick, how earnestly he 
seeks for medicine ; how he respects and 
honors the physician. Now if a human 
physician is thus honored, and such pains 
are taken to heal the mortal body, how 
much ought we to honor God who made 
us, and the Lord Jcsus Christ, the physi- 
cian of soul and body, who forbids all 
improper words and says, Let your com- 
munication be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; 
whatever is more than these cometh of 
evil. The Apostle also says, Let no idle 
word proceed out of your mouili, but that 
which is for edifying in the faith.” In 
this manner I spoke for about an hour, 
the priest remaining silent, and not say- 
ing even yes or no until I ceased; when 
he left the house. As soon as he had 
gone, they began to talk about the school, 
wishing it to be begun soon. Shahin 
said, “The priest cannot speak such 
words as these; nor does he wish to hear 
them. He knows how to ask pay for 
masses.” He also ridiculed the super- 
stitious ceremonies which are appointed 
by men. 


Mukhtdra. 


I then went on to Makhtara. On 
reaching the market place, a large com- 
pany came to me of Druzes and Chris- 
tians, Maronites and Greek Catholics. 
They told me that all the books which 
Tannds Elias had distributed in Mukh- 
tara and Ain Matur, had been torn up by 
order of the priests, except those taken 
by Druzes; and they added, “ You dis- 
tribute books, and we will tear them up ; 
and we shall see which will prevail, you 
or we.” I said to them, “Suppose a 
Governor sends an order to a certain vil- 
lage by the hand of one of his servants ; 
and that the inhabitants of the village 
refuse to obey, but take the order and 
tear it up. Is that insulting the Gover- 
nor or his messenger ?” “It is insulting 
the Governor,” they answered. “Well,” 
I said, “we delivered to you the com- 
mands of God, and you have torn them 
up. Your quarrel is not with us but 
with God, whose commands they are.” 
They replied, “We have our religious 
teachers, and we do as they bid us.” 
“ And so,” said I, “when Christ was 
crucified, it was done by order of their 
religious teachers; no wonder if his 
gospel is torn up by order of your reli- 
gious teachers. If they called the mas- 
ter of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more them of his household!” One of 


them said, “We have in this country 
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patriarchs, bishops, priests and nahen 
Are you wiser than they are ? eete 
know the truth better i they do? 
answered, “Probably Annas and Cais. 
phas, the high priests, with the scribes 
and teachers, had more learning than 
Peter and his companions; and yet it 
seems he was wiser than they. They 
ordered Christ to be crucified; but he 
believed in him, and was himself cruci- 
fied for his sake. It seems then that 
faith in Christ does not depend upon 
great learning; nor does entering the 
kingdom of heaven depend upon high- 
ness of station, such as that of patri- 
archs, bishops, &c., but it depends upon 
seeking and obeying the truth, and upon 
the work of the Spirit in the heart. Our 
Lord said, I thank thee, O Father, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes. Your Church also recites this 
passage in the lesson that is read on the 
feast of Pentecost, namely, Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, that thou didst 
send forth the fishermen, filled with wis- 
dom. It appears also that the Prophet 
Amos was a keeper of cattle; and yet 
God chose him to be a prophet to the 
children of Israel. David, also, he took 
from following the ewes. And by many 
proofs we learn that God does not choose 
the proud and those of high station, but 
the ignoble like me. 

There being present an old man, they 
said to him, “ Come; do you decide this 
case.” The old man said to me, “ Where 
are you from, Sir?” A man from Shweir 
answered, “He is from Kefr Yukda, of 
the house of Maalaf; and he was origi- 
nally of the Greek church.” The old 
man said, “ Let every man adhere to the 
faith of his ancestors.” I replied, “If 
all should judge as you do, Christianity 
must come to an end; for the first Chris- 
tians were from the Jews, the Gentiles, 
the Samaritans, &c. &c. Now if every 
one were to seek after the stock from 
which his forefathers sprang, and return 
to their first faith, you would not find a 
Christian remaining on the earth. But 
we find that our early ancestors did not 
adhere to the faith of their fathers. 
They searched for the truth and followed 
it; and we ought to do likewise.” The 
Druzes then said, “There is no (true 
religion but the religion of the English.’ 
A man named Fares Atallah then came 
forward, and wished to inquire for infor- 
mation about the leper to whom Christ 
said, Go show thyself to the priest, and 
about other things like that. I answered 
his questions, and he listened with satis- 
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faction, and afterwards asked for a Bible, 
I remained there two days, during which 
we had constant discussions. 

There was a man there from Hasbeiya, 
a tailor, who was greatly rejoiced in 
hearing these conversations. He told 
me he had been there about thirty days, 
and that there had been all that time 
constant discussions between him and 
these people. 


Baklin. 


On reaching Baklin I stopped at the 
house of Sheikh Ahmed, the Judge, who 
received me with great civility and kind- 
ness. After drinking coffee, conversa- 
tion began. He first inquired after Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Thomson, where and how 
they were. Next he asked about the 
seminary at Abeih, and what were the 
sciences taught there. He also asked 
what was the object in establishing 
schools in this country. I replied to each 
of his inquiries separately. A large com- 
pany of the Akkal (initiated Druzes) were 
present, who all said, “This is a good 
work.” The Judge said, “We wish to 
have a seminary here to teach the sci- 
ences.” I replied, “Ifa man wishes to go 
up to the housetop by stairs, he cannot 
step at once from the bottom to the top of 
the stairs, but must go up step by step.” 
“ True,” said the J on, “we must first 
ask for a common school ; and after that 
God will provide” There was much 
conversation after this, and they conclu- 
ded to get the opinion of all the people 
and ask for a school. 

I then went to Deir el Kamar, and 
called on Salih Khuznah, who told me 
the people of the town were thinking 
about asking for a school, and were now 
waiting unul Sheikh Asaad Abu Neked 
should come. 











fMadura. 
LETTER FROM MR. CHERRY, JUNE, 1848. 
Visit to Combay. 


An important part of the labor devolving on 
the brethren at Periacolum, where Mr. Cherry is 
stationed, consists in visiting and superintending 
the village congregations under their care. The 
present letter contains a brief notice of a tour 
made by Mr. Cherry in the discharge of this 
duty. He left home on the 15th of April “in a 
common cart,” and continued his journey the 
next day, without any incident worthy of re- 
cord. 
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Just before dark we reached Combay, 
a place of which you have often heard 
through Mr. Lawrence. There are in the 
town, it is said, about four thousand in- 
habitants. In the evening, while wait- 
ing for my dinner, I sent word to the 
Zemindar, of whom I had heard favora- 
ble reports, that I had come, and would 
be glad to see him in the morning. 
Being very hungry and- tired, I ate my 
late dinner with a good appetite, and 
crept into the cart to obtain my night’s 
rest; but in less than half an hour the 
rain began to pour down, and I found my- 
self, my straw and matress, inconvenient- 
ly drenched. The rain increased ; and 
] was under the necessity of fleeing to 
the school shed, which [ had previously 
rejected, from the dread of vermin and 
the fear of rain. However, it was the 
best I could do under the circumstances ; 
and I awoke in the morning, refreshed 
but not dry. I felt that I had occasion 
for thankfulness for special mercies 
towards me. On the 16th, in three 
different places near by, three men 
had been suddenly struck by lightning, 
and called to render their account to 
God. 

At nine o’clock the people who had 
signed the pledge, eight in number, in- 
cluding two children, came to meeting. 
There being so few, I concluded that I 
would converse with each individual, 
instead of preaching a sermon. By the 
time I had passed around, however, there 
were present about two hundred heathen, 
who had come from curiosity. While I 
preached they paid good attention, and 
showed no disposition to cavil at the 
truth. 

As soon as I had finished, it was an- 
nounced, “The Zemindar has come.” 
He appeared very courteous, but not 
remarkably intelligent. He frankly 
owned, before all the people, that he 
believed in the truth of the Christian 
religion; that he knew he ought to be a 
Christian, but was not ready. Knowing 
that he had once started for Dindigul, 
and had traveled thirty-five miles in 
order to receive baptism, I pressed the 
truth upon him, that I might draw out 
his real objection. He said he wished 
to be a Christian, and by and by he 
would be one; but not now. He made 
no attempts at caviling; and he seemed 
to know well his duty; but the love of 
sin keeps him back from its performance. 
He has four wives, and perhaps as many 
concubines, and is unwilling to leave 
them. Poor man! How little does he 
feel that his end is death. 
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Other Villages. 


On the evening of the same day, Mr. Cherry 
preached at Cumbum to an assembly of about 
sixty, composed of persons under the care of 
the taission, who had come together for prayer. 
‘ Meny of the men had gone to the mountains to 
cut timber ; while others were absent, watching 
in their tields.” In the morning, Mr. Cherry 
proceeded to Goodaloor, the last village in the 
Dindigul valley ; but returned to Cumbum the 
same day, and held a meeting in the evening. 


On the 19th of April, I visited another 
village, and held service with twenty-six 
of our people. They seemed to know 
and understand the ten commandments 
better than any persons connected with 
our mission in the other villages. The 
school teacher and reader, who had been 
with them for the last two years, died 
about two months since. I sent them 
another to take his place; but he is not 
so efficient as the first. 

From this place I went to Coilarveram, 
and held a meeting with twenty-nine of 
our people. Several had gone to their 
fields and to the mountains for timber. 
On the following day I held a second 
service with them; and they listened 
with much interest to the subject of 
Christ dying for sinners. Before service 
Aroleppun and his father (of whom I 
wrote in my last) came to see me, and 
remained during the meeting. They 
both seemed desirous to hear and know 
more of the Bible; but it is to be feared 
that the riches and cares of this world 
are a great snare to their souls. 


LETTER FROM MR. FORD, SEPTEMBER 
21, 1848. 


Periacolum. 


Mr. Foro is also at Periacolum, associated 
with Mr. Cherry in the labors of that station. 
The subjoined extracts will show what encour- 
agement our brethren were meeting with, some 
weeks afier the foregoing letter of Mr. Cherry 
was written. 


We have in this place two services on 
the Sabbath, upon which fifty or sixty 
persons attend. A part of them listen to 


the Word, like too many in our native 
land, without deriving any apparent good. 
Yet it is an important step for a person, 
educated in this land, to begin to ob- 
serve, even outwardly, the Lord’s day. 
It serves, in a measure, to turn the course 
of his thoughts into a new channel, It 
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breaks up his habit of regarding and 
treating every day alike. In this village 
there is but one free school, containing 
seven scholars, the children of those who 
are receiving Christian instruction. 


Village Congregations. 


I have visited most of our village con- 
gations twice since I last wrote. I 
eel a peculiar pleasure in meeting those 
who have had the courage to renounce 
the outward forms of idolatry, and who 
are willing to learn about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘This, it is true, is but a small 
step toward the kingdom of heaven ; but 
it is a step. 

Those who have any inclination to be- 
come acquainted with our holy religion, 
in this part of the mission, are almost 
entirely low caste people. Some of 
them are very poor, acquiring by their 
hard labor scarcely enough to satisfy the 
demands of hunger. When I visited 
Goodaloor, a village at the extreme end 
of the Dindigul valley, I was surprised 
at the aspect of poverty which the houses 
presented. They are made of a kind 
of reed; and are so open as to af- 
ford scarcely any protection against the 
weather. ‘There [ found six or eight 
families, who wished to hear of the Sa- 
vior. They expressed a desire to have a 
teacher come and live with them. It 
was with much pleasure that I told them 
of Him who came into the world to save 
sinners. “To the poor the gospel is 
preached.” This is the glory of our re- 
ligion, that it is adapted to the poor and 
the ignorant, as well as to the rich and 
the learned. “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world, to confound the 
things that are mighty.” 

We feel that we have encouragement 
in our work, so far as attendance on the 

reaching of the gospel is concerned. 
t is an indication of good, that so many 
in our village congregations continue to 
receive our instructions. Having be- 
come somewhat acquainted with the vast 
amount of influence brought to bear 
against Christianity, | am surprised that 
even a few, so long as they are unregen- 
erated, and while their hearts are su- 
remely selfish, are willing statedly to 
isten to truths so much opposed to their 
long cherished customs and opinions. 
In some of our little congregations evi- 
dent progress is made in learning the 
truths of the gospel. 

When [ last visited Muneagarumpetty, 
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I was gratified to find that the people re- 
membered what had been said to them 
two months before. I questioned them 
in regard to charms aad other heathen 
rites. They said, “We cannot use 
charms, or practice heathen ceremonies,” 
On being asked why they wish to be- 
come Christians, if they can derive no 
worldly advantage, they answered, “If 
we secure heaven, that will be enough.” 
They said, “Formerly we were like 
beasts; but now we begin to obtain 
some knowledge.” One man said, “I 
pray when I work, when I lie down, and 
when I rise up.” 


Impressions of Missionaries. 


Doubtless the picture which the mis- 
sionary sends home appears brighter 
than the reality. This does not arise 
from a misrepresentation of facts; but 
because, to his mind, things often seem 
more hopeful than they really are. I 
have been reminded by the vast extent 
of thorn bushes through which the road 
passes to some of our little congrega- 
tions, of the illustration which these 
wastes present of the moral character of 
this people. Here and there are green 
spots, watered and cultivated, which 
please the eye. Our little village con- 
gregations are oases in this desert land. 
And though there may in reality be but 
little verdure, it appears considerable in 
contrast with the dreariness around. 
These are bright spots; and though 
there is but little light resting on them, 
they appear to us quite beautiful, when 
our eyes turn to them from the thick 
darkness. It is no wonder that in a 
heathen land appearances are often more 
cheering than the truth will warrant. 


ner ee 


LETTER FROM MR. MUZZY, SEPTEMBER, 
1848. 


A new Church organized. 


In describing the state of things at Madura 
West, Mr. Muzzy says there has been no mate- 
rial change since the, date of his last communica- 
tion, except that the free schools have been still 
farther reduced, as also the village congrega- 
tions, to bring the expense of these departments 
within the sum appropriated by the Prudential 
Committee. He speaks hopefully, however, of 
the general aspect of hus field, 


I am encouraged to believe that, on 
the whole, the good work is advancing, 
if not in a more enlarged sphere, yet in 
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the hearts and lives of the people. This 
is most apparent in those villages which 
have been longest under Christian in- 
struction. In one of these the evidence 
of the Holy Spirit’s presence has been 
so manifest, that I have considered it my 
duty, as well as privilege, to admit a 
part of the congregation to the privi- 
leges of Christian fellowship ; and, con- 
sequently, a little church has been 
formed, consisting of eight members, 
who have been under our care four or 
five years, some of them having been 
members of the preparandi class and 
having studied at the station. Three of 
the number had been connected with 
churches at other stations. The season 
was one of much solemnity and interest ; 
and whenever I have seen the members 
since, they have appeared well. There 
are a number of other persons in the 
same village, who wish to be received 
into the church; and also in Solevun 
there are others desiring the same privi- 
lege. Of some of these, I have strong 
hopes that they are the Lord’s. 


Persecution. 


One of the number, a woman in the 
congregation at Solevun, has encoun- 
tered much persecution for her zeal and 
constancy in adhering to what she con- 
siders the true way. She has been 
beaten and <a out of doors by the 
hair, and finally forsaken, by her Roman 
Catholic husband, and left to provide for 
herself and little children, as best she 
could. Had she consented to go to the 
temple of the Romanists, and worship its 
images, as formerly, all this trouble 
would probably have been avoided. But 
she appears to have some proper ideas of 
her duty, and of the importance of doing 
it. And she has been sustained thus 
far ; and we hope that she may be ena- 
bled to hold out to the end. She wishes 
much to be baptized and received into 
the church; and she desires also to ded- 
icate her children to the Lord. Her Ro- 
man Catholic baptism she considers of 
no more avail than the washing of a 
brahmin. Others in the same village 
are making the same request, and I am 
indulging the agreeable hope of being 
permitted to see a little church gathered 
there before long. 


Poothacootta. 


Nearly all the congregations in Poo- 
thacootta have somewhat decreased, and 
the lessons have been but imperfectly 
committed; but this is owing, I think, 
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to a want of proper superintendence. 
There are now six congregations, num- 
bering forty-five families, who have 
already signed the usual agreement, and 
are very anxious that we should take 
them under our care. But their great 
distance, and the expense and difficulty 
of properly caring for them, has caused 
me to hesitate. 

One or two brethren are very much 
needed in that field; and they would find 
abundant encouragement. But congre- 
gations without catechists to teach, and 
without the faithful superintendence of 
the missionary to see that the teachi 
is thorough and to follow it up vi 
preaching, afford but very little encouf- 
agement. They may swell our numbers, 
and induce us to believe that the work is 
going on prosperously ; but unless our 
past experience has deceived us, their 
untoward conduct and final defection 
will dissipate these hopes, and show us 
how very little has actually been accom- 
plished. 








Amop. 
LETTERS FROM MR. POHLMAN. 


Completion of the Church. 


Our brethren at Amoy have been extremely 
anxious, for some time past, to open a respecta- 
ble and somewhat conspicuous edifice for the 
worship of the true God. ‘They have felt that 
such a building would probably become a valua- 
ble assistant in the prosecution of their labors. 
Their wishes are at length gratified 

Mr. Pohlman has recently sent to this country 
a sketch of the new church; and an engraved 
copy of it will be found on the next page. It 
represents the building as seen from an open 
space in the immediate vicinity. “For this 
drawing,” Mr. Pohlman says, “ we are indebted 
to George R. West, Esq , a young American ar- 
tist, who came to China with Mr. Cushing, in 
1844. He is now taking sketches of Chinese 
scenery, with a view to their publication. Many 
thanks are due to him for his interest in the build- 
ing, and the trouble he has cheerfully and gratui- 
tously taken in planning and drawing for us. 
Fortunately for our enterprise, Mr. West’s visit 
to Amoy was prolonged almost to the finishing of 
the edifice. But being called away before it was 
quite done, Lewis Hertsell, Esq., of the British 
Consulate at Amoy, kindly rendered such assist- 
ance as was necessary to its proper completion.” 

Mr. Pohlman has furnished a description of the 
church, as also of the other objects grouped to- 
gether in the picture, under date of September 18. 
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The site of the church is in the “ Yel- 
low-house Ward,” facing New Street, 
about midway between the foreign hongs 
and the English consular establishment, 
and midway between the missionaries’ 
residences and the Consulate. It is on 
one of the great thoroughfares, yet suffi- 
ciently removed from the noise and 
bustle of the business part of the city ; 
and, excluding the business streets and 
wharfs, it is very central and accessible 
for all the families of the metropolis. 

The picture presents an agreeable va- 
riety of what is daily seen in our streets. 
At the left is a fruiterer, carrying about 
his “salt-sour and sweet” fruits, in a 
preserved state, for sale. * Next comes a 
traveling barber, with his implements 
and stool. Next we see a road-side vic- 
tualer, who is just dealing out something 
to eat to a passer-by. ‘Then follows a 
group of beggars, preceded by a sedan- 
chair carried by two bearers. At the 
right are two Chinese gentlemen with 
an umbrella, who are just in the act of 
stepping aside to make room for the 
chair-bearers. And coming through the 
gate is a company of people, such as 
may at all hours of the day be seen, 
passing and repassing along the main 
thoroughfares. 

The extreme height of the church is 
about fifty feet above the level of the 
street. It is fifty-five feet long and 
thirty-three wide in the inside; and has 
a portico of ten feet, which, in contrast 
with the old, dilapidated houses of the 
Chinese, presents a fine appearance. 

The front is stucco-work, of pure 
white. The pillars, cornice, front entab- 
lature, and general style, are after the 
Etruscan style of architecture. To the 
natives this is the most imposing view of 
the church, and strikes them all with 
wonder. There is an oval slab in front, 
of fine figured marble, from a quarry 
near Canton. The inscription is as fol- 
lows: “ A temple for the worship of the 
true God, the great Sovereign Ruler.” 
This is in large Chinese characters. In 
the lower line is “ A. D., 1848.” At the 
sides there are two columns of smaller 
Chinese characters, meaning, “The one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eighth 
year of Jesus’s advent, and Taou-kwang 
the twenty-eighth year.” The letters 
are all well cut and gilded; so that ‘the 
whole is distinctly legible. 

There is a back door, intended to be 
the women’s entrance, for whom there 
are seats appropriated on both sides of 
the pulpit.” All the other ranges of 
seats are for the men, who are entirely 





separated from the women by a screen. 
This arrangement is the only one that 
can meet the views of the Chinese on 
the subject of female exclusion. ‘ 


Mr. Pohlman says that all the work has been 
well done, and reflects the highest credit on the 
workmen. 


Importance of the Enterprise. 


As this is the first Christian church in 
Amoy, it attracts all eyes, and is the oc- 
casion of much remark on the subject 
of our religion, our means, our object, 
and all questions connected with the 
missionary work. The success of this 
enterprise must be viewed in the light of 
a great triumph; inasmuch as it is the 
first church in China proper with a 
steeple. At none of the five ports has 
the attempt been made to meet the deep- 
rooted prejudices of the people against 
steeples and all high towering edifices. 
Even at Amoy it was considered doubt- 
ful whether such a thing could be done. 
We are happy now in seeing the build- , 
ing up, and the work done in every re- 
spect according to the specified plan, 
without let or hinderance from the rulers 
or the ruled. The steeple is about sev- 
enteen feet high. It is more after the 
plan of a belfry ; and now needs only a 
good bell, and a church clock to be com- 
plete. The whole cost of the building, 
including the expense of the inclosure 
and sexton’s house, will be about three 
thousand dollars. 


Papal Recruits for China. 


Under date of September 20, Mr. Pohlman 
proposes a most interesting inquiry, and accom- 
panies it with an item of intelligence which ought 
to quicken our zeal. 


What is to be done for more men? 
How the zeal of the Roman Catholics is 
rebuking us! Eleven men came out by 
the last steamer; and the same number 
of “sisters of charity ” arrived at Macao 
a short time since. The Romanists 
spare no money, and throw away no 
time. The quickest means are the best, 
let the cost be what it may. Of the 
eleven men, nine reached Amoy, Sep- 
tember 2, on their — to Shanghai. 
They were accompanied by a “father” in 


the mission, who came out some years 
ago, spent two years in China, and then 
proceeded to Europe for recruits. The 
fruit of his mission home is seen in these 
nine associates, six of whom are Italians, 
one being a Frenchman, and two Chinese 





from the province of Shen-se. These 
last spent three years at Macao, and five 
years in the College of the Propaganda 
‘at Rome. When shall Protestants do 
business on this scale ? 














Canton. 


LETTER FROM MR. E. C. BRIDGMAN, AU- 
eusT 25, 1848. 


For several years past, the attention of Prot- 
estant missionaries in China has been directed to 
the importance of an improved version of the New 
Testament. After more or less time had been 
given to this subject at the different stations, dele- 
gates from each assembled at Shanghai, for the 
purpose of preparing a thoroughly revised edition 
of this part of the Scriptures. Mr. Bridgman is one 
of these delegates ; and the present letter has been 
written (from Shanghai) with the design of show- 
ing the nature and progress of the work in which 
he and his associates are engaged. 

Before proceeding to his leading object, how- 
ever, he adverts to certain preliminary facts, 
which he deems it necessary for the reader to 
dear in mind, in order that he may form a correct 
opinion of this difficult undertaking. 


Idolatry of the Chinese. 


1. The Chinese, from the earliest period 
noticed in their history, have been the wor- 
shipers of gods many, as they are at this 
day. By not keeping this in mind, we 
shall be liable to presume on their hav- 
ing much more knowledge than they ac- 
tually possess. It is very difficult, I 
think impossible, for one whose mind has 
been imbued with Christian knowledge 
from infancy, to understand the true con- 
dition of the entire mass of mind in 
China. The experience and observation 
of others may be differen: from my own ; 
but the more I learn of the moral and 
intellectual degradation of this people, 
the more dreadful does it appear. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the Chinese have no knowledge of God, 
or of the immortality of the soul; nor 
have they, until comparatively modern 
times, been at all influenced by revealed 
religion. Instead of the Creator of the 
Universe, the only living and true God, 
they have imaginary beings innumerable ; 
whom they adore and worship. In the 
very earliest record which we have of 
their religious worship, more than two 
thousand years before the Christian era, 
we see their monarch offering sacrifices 
to these false gods; and the same thing 
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has been done from that day to this, 
The visible material universe (primordial 
substance) they suppose eternal; in 
which the principle of order, eternal rea- 
son, reigns. Of all the beings in the in- 
visible world, and the soul’s immortality, 
they are in profound ignorance. They 
have only confused notions of future 
states of existence, indescribably vague 
and irrational. They often fear the 
gods, and wish to propitiate their favor; 
but in regard to their own condition in 
any future state, they seldom, if ever, 
manifest any serious concern. Gross 
and carnal, their moral and religious 
sense is dull. They are almost without 
a conscience ;‘and the exercises of this 
faculty of the soul are so faint, and have 
been so little noticed by native writers, 
that the translators of the Bible are in 
great doubt how the word rendered “ con- 
science” in our version ought to be ex- 
pressed in their language. The phrase 
hitherto used for “conscience” means, 
literally, “ a good heart.” 

The Chinese having always been in 
this condition, all the facts and doctrines 
which are peculiar to revealed religion, 
are of course entirely new to them. 
The Bible, the great treasury of Chris- 
tian knowledge, contains a multitude of 
principles regarding faith and practice, 
of which they have no conception. All 
these facts and doctrines and principles 
the missionary must communicate in the 
language as we now find it, a language 
essentially fixed and settled in its princi- 
ples and usages. Accordingly, we are 
obliged to take their words, with the 
meanings which have been current for 
thousands of years, and employ them in 
a sense essentially new. For example, 
we must take the word “Shin,” common- 
ly used to denote the imaginary beings 
whom they adore and worship, | 
called gods, and use it for the true God, 
as he is revealed in the Scriptures. So 
of the soul; so of heaven; so of hell; 
and so of a multitude of other words. 
Our ancestors, who translated the Old 
and New Testament, had a language in 
which the grand truths of revealed reli- 
gion had already been expressed and 
made familiar. Not so with him who 
translates the Bible into the Chinese 
language. 


Structure of the Language. 


2. I will next mention the peculiar char- 
acter and structure of the Chinese lan- 
guage. The confusion of tongues was 
a heavy curse. In it Satan doubtless 
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rejoiced; and, ha’ing great influence 
over the children of disobedience, he 
might be expected to employ it all in so 
forming their language, as that it should 
best serve his diabolical designs, and 
perpetuate and extend the curse. In his 
own time and way, God will, we know, 
foil all the devices of the Destroyer; 
and in his wise and merciful providence 
he may turn the curse into a blessing, 
bringing good out of evil. We know 
also that the human mind, and conse- 
quently the laws of thought, are every 
where the same. We need not fear, 
therefore, that there will be any insuper- 
able obstacles to the use of this language 
in the universal promulgation of the 
pel. 
Still, in the whole world there is no 
written language so different from all 
others as the Chinese ; and no other is 
acquired with so much difficulty by for- 
eigners ; or employed by them with so 
little facility. In this point of view, it has 
doubtless done infinitely more than “ the 
great wall” to preserve the Chinese in 
their exclusiveness, hostile to interna- 
tional intercourse, and for many centu- 
ries almost hermetically sealed up from 
the influences of Christianity. Although 
the supposition that Satan had a special 
agency in the formation of the Chinese 
language cannot be proved, nor with any 
strict propriety assumed to be a fact ; yet 
we can hardly conceive of any tongue 
better adapted than this to promote his 
evil designs; and certain it is that no 
nation ever has been, for so long a time, 
completely given over to his sway as 
China. Until a modern date, compara- 
tively, his rule has been undisturbed ; 
and natural religion, so called, and all 
the forms of philosophy and earth-born 
systems of morality have been allowed 
to work out their legitimate results. All 
this could hardly have been, were there 
any affinity between the languages of 
Christendom and the Chinese. The 
translators who formed our English ver- 
sion of the Bible, could transfer words, 
or coin new terms. But the difference 
between the Chinese and the Hebrew 
and Greek is too great to allow transfers ; 
and in the present case the coining of 
new words is equally ont of the question. 
Here tbe translator must seize fast hold 
of the sense of the original, and then, 
casting into oblivion the old costume, 
strive to express the same sense in the 
Chinese character. A very difficult task. 


And this obstacle is the more serious, from the 
fact which Mr. Bridgman next mentions. 
5 
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Proficiency of Foreigners in Chinese. 


3. The very limited knowledge of this 
language and literature, now possessed by 
foreigners, deserves a passing notice. 
This has resulted directly from the Chi- 
nese exclusive policy, and from the 
peculiar character of their language. 
The Russians, for more than a century, 
have had an establishment, half political, 
half ecclesiastical, at Peking, consisting 
of ten students, who are exchanged for 
others once in ten years; and the Rom- 
ish church for centuries has had its 
agents in all parts of China. Both have 
sought their own good, not that of 
China. Their acquisitions, especially in 
the language, have been so monopolized 
or so restricted, that other foreigners have 
profited but little by them. Able schol- 
ars they doubtless have had; but what- 
ever may have been their Christian zeal 
and love, they do not appear to have 
given to the Chinese, or to have prepared 
in their language, a complete version of 
the Bible. This was reserved for Pro- 
testants. But the versions made by 
Morrison, Milne, Marshman, and others, 
are all exceedingly imperfect; necessa- 
rily so, it will be seen, when the lim- 
ited knowledge and unfavorable circum- 
stances of the translators are consid- 
ered. 

Great praise is due to those translators. 
They did well. They did what they 
could. But they were pioneers in the 
study of this tongue, and had a multi- 
plicity of other duties daily pressing 
upon them. When laboring single- 
handed, therefore, what could they do 
towards bringing out a perfect version of 
the Old and New Testament? If you 
pause and look at the magnitude and 
difficulties of the work, and the situation 
and circumstances of the men, comment 
will be unnecessary. 

Of their successors, the great major- 
ity are yet only beginners in the study 
of this language; and of those who 
have made the greatest proficiency, but 
few can write Chinese with any tolerable 
degree of facility. Many are fluent in 
the colloquial language; but few, how- 
ever, are able to write Chinese in a plain 
and perspicuous style; and not one 
oll submit an essay of his own to a 
well-read native student, without feeling 
certain that it was open to numerous 
corrections, having errors in style which 
no Chinese could make, or would fail to 
detect in the composition of another. 
Proficient as some, and respectable as 
many are in their knowledge of this 








, no one would at nt, I 
think, venture to set himself up as 
“master of Chinese.” 


Mr. Bridgman also says that of the persons 
who have thus far been employed as assistants 
and teachers, not one has come from the higher 
ranks of Chinese students; and very few can lay 
any just claim to scholarship. This is an impor- 
tant item in the account. 


Labor given to former Versions. 


4. The small amount of labor hitherto 
bestowed on the Chinese version of the 
Bible should not be overlooked. By the 
Nestorian missionaries ncthing, in this 
line, seems to have been undertaken. 
So far as I have yet seen, or been able 
to ascertain from others, the efforts of 
the Romanists have been limited to parts 
of the New Testament. The versions 
of Morrison, Milne and Marshman, were 
hastily made; as have been all the 
subsequent revisions. In such circum- 
stances, it is no marvel that the best of 
these versions are found very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. 


Arrangements for a New Version. 


These preliminary statements of Mr. Bridg- 
man prepare the way for a notice of the present 
undertaking, which was projected at a meeting 
in Hongkong, in 1843. On that occasion it was 
resolved, ‘‘ ‘That the whole body of Protestant 
missionaries to the Chinese do form a General 
Committee for the purpose of revising the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in the Chinese language ; 
and that this Committee be subdivided into local 
ommitiees of stations, each to consist of all the 
missionaries at that station; that the work of 
revision be subdivided and appropriated to the 
several stations ; that whe: each local committee 
has completed its task, a transcript thereof shall 
be sent to each station for further revision ; and 
then these transcripts, with the corrections upon 
them, shall be submitted to the original revisers. 
When the whole of the New Testament shall 
bave been thus revised, each station shall select 
one or more of its most experienced men to act 
as delegates in a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, it being understood that each station will 
be entitled to one vote only; and these shall be 
the final judges as to the propriety of each revi- 
sion.; afier which the whole shall be submitted to 
the Bible Societies in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ea for their acceptance.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the New 
Testament was apportioned as follows :—To the 
Canton-Hongkong station, Acts and Hebrews to 
2d Peter; to the Amoy station, Mark and Ist 
and 2d of Coriuthians ; to the Shanghai-Ningpo 
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station, Matthew and Philippians to Philemon ; to 
the Fuh-chau station, Luke, Romans, Galatians 
and Ephesians; to the Bangkok station, John, 
Epistles of John, Jude and Revelation. From 
various causes, however, less was accomplished 
by the local committees than was anticipated ; 
and when the delegates from the different stations 
came together at Shanghai, they found that a 
great work remained to be done. 


Assembling of the Delegates. 


The delegates (Rev. Drs. Medhurst 
and Boone, Messrs. Stronach and Low- 
rie, and myself) assembled on Monday, 
June 28, 1847. After an hour spent in 
reading the Scriptures and prayer, they 
procceded to make the necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements for the proper 
performance of the work with which 
they were charged. With these arrange- 
ments four days were occupied ; and the 
following is a summary of the rules of 
order adopted for our guidance. 

1. Three delegates shall form a quo- 
rum for business, provided they are not 
all from one local committee. 

2. Each meeting shall be opened with 
reading a portion of Scripture and prayer 
by one of the delegates. 

3. The recording secretary shall then 
read the minutes of the preceding imeet- 
ing from a book, in which the daily 
attendance of members and the progress 
of their work, &c., are to be noted. 

4. The Chinese secretary shall then 
produce a correct copy of the portion of 
Scripture revised at the previous meet- 
ing; which, after being read and ap- 
proved, shall be kept on file upon the 
table for reference; and it shall be con- 
sidered as the standard copy from which 
the work shall be printed. 

5. The Chinese secretary shall note, 
in a book kept for that purpose, (the 
Englishman’s Greek-English Concord- 
ance,) the rendering into Chinese of each 
Greek word; which book is to be kept 
for the use of the several delegates, 

6. Each day, before adjournment, the 
portion of Scripture to be considered at 
the next meeting shall be specified, that 
each member may duly examine and 
consider the same. 

7. In all ordinary cases each delegate 
shall have a vote; but if any one re- 
quires it, the vote shall be by stations, 
each station having but one vote. 

8. The method of proceeding in com- 
mittee shall be to consider verse by 
verse, word by word, allowing each in- 
dividual opportunity to propose any 
alteration that may be deemed desirable. 
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9. Any portion of the work that has 
been revised and approved, may be re- 
considered, if a motion to that effect 
shall be offered in writing. 

10. Any Protestant missionary who 
may be present at the meetings of the 
committee, shall have the privilege of 
expressing his opinion on any point 
under discussion, &c. &c. 


The Translation Commenced. 


The foregoing rules having been adopted, 
and other preliminaries in regard to principles of 
translation, the mode of writing proper names, 
&c &c., having been settled, the work of re- 
vision was commenced, July 2; and seventeen 
verses of Matthew I were completed. The next 
day three verses were finished, excepting the 
word translated “ Spirit” in the English version, 
which was lefi untranslated. On the 5th of July, 
the delegates proceeded to the word translated 
“ God ” in our version, (Matt. i. 23;) which in the 
version before them, prepared by Dr. Medhurst, 
had been rendered by Shangti. Mr. Bridgman 
continues : 


Of the discussion that ensued, you 
have been sufficiently informed. The 
question is compassed with great diffi- 
culties. At the general meeting at 
Hongkong, in 184:3, a committee, con- 
sisting of Drs. Medhurst and Legge, 
was appointed to consider it. Those 
brethren, both of the London Missionary 
Society, were unable to agree, the for- 
mer preferring Shangti, and the latter the 
old term Shin. The consequence was 
that the meeting unanimously resolved, 
«“ That, as it is difficult to decide on the 
most appropriate word for expressing the 
name of God in Chinese, each station 
may, for the present, use such term as it 
may prefer, leaving the ultimate decision 
to the General Committee.” According 
to this resolution, you will observe the 
“ultimate decision” rests with the Gen- 
eral Committee, that is, “the whole body 
of Protestant missionaries to the Chi- 
nese ;” but it was understood by all that 
their delegates would settle this, with 
all other questions ; or at least that they 
would do their best towards attaining 
this end. 


Difference in the rendering of “ God.” 


The delegates went into the most 
thorough examination of the question, 
devoting to it their whole time from July 
5 to November 22, when they proceeded 
to vote by stations. The Shanghai- 
Ningpo station gave no vote, Drs. Med- 





hurst and Boone differing in opinion; 
the Amoy station was for 7i; and the 
Canton-Hongkong station was for Shin. 
Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Stronach then 
proposed another term; but to this the 
other two members could not assent; 
nor were they willing to entertain it for 
discussion. It was agreed, however, 
and with perfect unanimity, that not 
being able to unite in the rendering of 
“God,” this term and “Spirit,” when 
referring to the Trinity, should be left 
untranslated by the delegates ; and that 
we would, after allowing time for the 
advocates of the respective terms T% 
and Shin to write out their arguments 
for their constituents, proceed with the 
work of revision. 

How the controversy will end, or what 
term will be ultimately adopted, remains 
to be seen. It has long seemed to me 
that we were shut up to the use of Shin; 
that this term is to the Chinese what 
Elohim was to the Hebrews, Theos to 
the Greeks, Deus to the Romans, and 
what “God” is with us, only making due 
allowance for difference of circum- 
stances. Among the American mission- 
aries almost all are in favor of using 
Shin ; and a very large majority also of 
the English are of the same opinion. I 
cannot but hope that the minority will 
be induced to yield and consent to the 
use of this word. 


Progress. 


The arguments for the respective terms were 
not completed till early in January, 1848. On 
the 5th of that month, the delegates assembled 
again for business. 


Rev. Mr. Milne, who had been elected 
by the Shanghai-Ningpo station to fill 
the place of Mr. Lowrie, appeared and 
took his seat. The want of health, how- 
ever, prevented Dr. Boone from joining 
us. The other four delegates, therefore, 
without further delay, proceeded to the 
work of revision, beginning with the 
verse which arrested our progress just 
six months previously. 

Our hours for work in committee are 
from 10 A. M. to 2:30 P. M., allowing 
a recess of half an hour. At first our 
progress was very slow; and it was not 
till May 31, that we finished Matthew’s 
Gospel. Our progress through Mark 
was more rapid; and we completed it, 
July 27. We are now on the last part 
of Luke VI. Ouraverage daily progress, 
since entering on this Gospel, has not 
been more than half what it was in Mark ; 





so different is Luke’s style, and so much 
more difficult to translate. Whole hours 
are sometimes spent on a single word. 


Character of the revised Work. 


But the question may be asked, ‘‘ What is to 
be the character of the revised work?” It will 
be seen at once that the time has not come for a 
satisfactory answer to this inquiry. In the mean 
time, however, the following remarks on this 
topic will be perused with interest. 


The revision is not yet fully formed ; 
nor are all its lineaments fully drawn. 
But as it is thus far developed, the 
work is in truth a new version. We 
have found all the preceding versions 
so imperfect, that neither of them could 
be adopted as the basis of a revised 
edition. We had proceeded but a 
little way with Matthew, before Dr. 
Medhurst utterly discarded what he had 

reviously done alone. On reaching 

ark, which had been revised by the 
brethren at Amoy, and in which Mr. 
Stronach had taken a chief and leading 
part, he followed Dr. Medhurst’s exam- 
ple. -In fact, to be brief, all the revisions 
made at the several stations will be set 
aside, or rather superseded, being con- 
fessedly, like the old and earlier ver- 
sions, full of imperfections, neither idi- 
omatic nor close to the original. To 
these two points we all direct our efforts. 
We wish to express the exact sense of 
the Greek text, ina style as idiomatic 
as the nature of the case will admit. 
We assume that the original can be 
translated into good Chinese; and we 
proceed on the principle that the 
sense is never to be sacrificed, nor even 
the manner and style, unless Chinese 
idiom absolutely requires it. 


Mr. Bridgman’s Labors. 


I am devoting to this work, and to 
preparation for it, all my time and 
strength. To assist me I have Liang 
Tsintch, the only son of the Chinese 
Evangelist Liang Afah, and Kid Taijen, 
a native of Szchuen, one of the most 
western provinces of the empire. The 
former has been many years my pupil, 
and has a very thorough knowledge of 
the English version. The other is a 
man of some literary rank, and uses only 
the court or general language of the 
empire. My process of preparation, out 
of the committee, is briefly as follows. 
Liang T'sintch (or Ateh, as we usually 
call the young man) prepares a draft 
from the English version. This he reads 
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to me, while I follow and correct him 
from the Greek text. This then 

into the hands of Kii Taijen, and he 
makes the best Chinese of it that he 
can; and a fair copy of it is prepared. 
To the correction of this, Kia Taijen, 
Ateh, and myself, sit down together, 
with all the old versions, and with all 
the other helps in the way of commen- 
taries, &c., that wecancommand. Each 
word is examined and corrected; and 
another copy is made, writen open for 
interlining. With this, and Kid Taijen 
as my assistant, I go to the committee of 
delegates. Each of the others usually 
brings to the meeting a new version of 
his own. Thus we are prepared for our 
joint labors. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSION. 


Tuts mission held its annual meeting, simulta- 
neously with that of the Board, in September 
last. A report of its operations during the pre- 
vious year has been received; an abstract of 
which will now be given. 


Distribution of Labor. 


Mr. E. C. Bridgman, it will be seen by the 
preceding communication, has spent the entire 
year under review at Shanghai. The character 
of his labors has been sufficiently described. 
Mrs. Bridgman has imparted instruction to two 
Chinese girls, whom she took with her from Can- 
ton. She speaks favorably of their improvement. 

Doct. Ball bas sustained a regular service in 
the Canton dialect on the Sabbath, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, forty or filly persons 
having generally been present, “ very quiet and 
attentive.” The service in the Hok-kien and 
Tea-Chew dialects has been attended by a small- 
er number, from ten to twenty, some of whom 
are frequent, if not constant hearers of the Word. 
For a few months past, the older members of the 
school have been present at this meeting. In 
July last another service was commenced, the 
hour assigned to it being half past nine in the 
moruing. In addition to his medical practice, 
Doct. Ball has charge of a school, which will be 
more fully described hereafter. 

The time of Mr. J. G. Bridgman has been di- 
vided between the supervision of the printing 
office, and his Chinese and theological studies. 
He has made frequent excursions to different 
places in the city and the surrounding country ; 
his reception, however, has been various. 

Mr. Bonney has held public religious services 
in his room, once or twice every Sabbath, the 
number of hearers having fluctuated from ten to 
one hundred. Those who have been present, 
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have generally behaved with decorum, and list- 
ened attentively to the instructions given. To 
the distribution of tracts and the Gospels, Mr 
Bonney has devoted much of his time. He 
has seldom met with a refusal, and his labors 
are thought to have exerted a salutary influ- 
ence. 


Boy’s School and Bible Class. 


The following extract from Doct. Ball's report 
is certainly encouraging. 


The boys have pursued the same 
general course of instruction, which 
has been heretofore reported. Their 
time is about equally divided between 
the study of Christian books in Chinese, 
and their own classics, in connection 
with an outline of general geography 
and the geography of their own country. 
Besides attending divine service, they 
have either Scripture lessons, or lessons 
in some catechism, every Sabbath. The 
printers and others in our employment 
have also a Bible lesson, which they re- 
cite to a member of the family. The 
interest which many of the boys, and 
some of the printers, take in their Scrip- 
ture lessons, has been very marked and 
pleasing. Indeed, it has been no un- 
common thing for some months past, on 
the Sabbath, to cbserve little groups of 
two, three or more, reading and explain- 
ing the Bible. And during the week, 
some of the men are seen, not unfre- 
quently, with their books open by their 
side, while at their work. They listen, 
as do some of the boys, with equal inte- 
rest to explanations given at morning 
and evening prayers, and in the more 
public exhibitions of divine truth. I 
have not before noticed such a deep and 
lively interest manifested by this people 
in thé truths of the Bible. God grant 
the convicting and converting influences 
of his Holy Spirit, that it may result in 
the salvation of souls! 


Medical Practice. 


In describing this department of his work, 
Doct. Ball says: “ For three years past, I have 
found my medical practice of great service, with 
the blessing of God, in making my way among 
this people.” In his efforts to obtain a residence 
among the Chinese, he has generally introduced 
himself as a physician, and been received with 
favor. Of his medical labors in the place where 
he now resides, he reports as follows : 


When I came to this neighborhood, I 
found that my previous visits to this 
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place had not been in vain. The boat 
people, and many on land, who had re- 
ceived books and medicine, gave me a 
ready,welcome. Multitudes were dail 
seen calling for relief. Persons of all 
ranks came with all kinds of diseases, the 
blind, the lame, the leprous, &c., many 
of them looking in vain for aid from 
human means. I gave most of my time 
to these cases for a few weeks. But in 
my medical practice among the people, I 
have endeavored, as a general rule, to 
devote only that time to attending the 
sick, which I had given to relaxation 
from other duties and cares. 


Demand for Books. 


‘The following extraet is from Doct. Ball’s re- 
port It shows that there is still a great‘demand 
for the issues of the press. 


Great numbers have called for books 


at my present residence, among whom 


were some from the most distant parts of 
the empire. These have all been fur- 
nished with an assortment of our publi- 
cations; and those who visited us to 
gratify their curiosity, have also general- 
ly been supplied. Among the multitudes 
of visitors, there have been hundreds of 
females, not a few from the first classes 
of society. These have also received 
books from the family ; and it has been 
no uncommon thing to hear some one of 
them reading the books she had ob- 
tained. 


Conclusion. 


The brethren conclude their joint report as 
follows : 


In reviewing the past year, and 
comparing our present situation and 
prospects with those of the previous 
year, we see undoubted ground for en- 
couragement. The gospel has more 
free course. We can live among the 
heathen unmolested, talk and preach of 
Jesus and his word as much as we 
please. We are not subject to so much 
insult, as foreigners, as we were a year 
since. The more our acquaintance ex- 
tends, the more freedom have we to per- 
form the work of a missionary. We 
find that the Chinese are not so far 
degraded and stupefied by idolatry, that 
they cannot understand and feel the 
importance of revealed truths. 

There are five places, outside the for- 
eign factories, where the gospel is pub- 
licly proclaimed in Chinese every Sab- 








bath. The whole number of persons 


who hear it, is between four and five 


hundred. A beginning has been made 
in planting the good seed in this sterile 
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soil. We trust that God will give us 
grace to continue planting and watering, 
as long as our lives are spared, and that 
we shall yet see some fruit. 





PAiscellanics. 


OBSTACLES TO THE ACQUISITION OF THE 
CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


Introductory Remarks. 


Ir has long been a conceded fact, that the 
study of the Chinese tongue is beset with peculiar 
difficulties. ‘The complete mastery of the spoken 
language, indeed, has been regarded by many 
as absolutely impossible. And it will be seen in 
the following pages, that there are certain char- 
acteristics of the colloquial Chinese which ~~ 
easily give rise to such an opinion. 

It will probably be found, however, that ame 
is no insuperable obstacle to such an acquisition 
of the language, as will enable the missionary to 
preach the gospel with efficiency and success. 
Whether adult foreigners will ever use it with all 
the fluency and accuracy which may be desirable, 
isa problem which the future must solve. In 
the mean time it is gratifying to know, that 
many persons are diligently and earnestly en- 
gaged in the study of this medium for the com- 
munication of thought, so unifke all others, and 
yet so interesting both to the philologist and the 
Christian. 

The brethren who are laboring at Amoy, have 
paid special attention to some of the more serious 
impediments to their due preparation for the 
work of the ministry among the Chinese; and 
Mr. Pohlman has written an elaborate essay, for 
the purpose of showing what the grand obstacle 
is, and how it is to be removed. A condensed 
view of this essay cannot fail to be useful to all 
candidates for missionary employment in China; 
and others may find it not altogether unworthy 
of their notice. 


The Difficulty Stated. 


Mr. Pohiman first inquires, ““ Why have so few 
foreigners succeeded in acquiring the colloquial 
Chinese!” He says, in reply, that the difficulty 
is not in the sounds, or in the arbitrary combina- 
tions of the language. Neither is it in the want 
of facilities ; “for dictionaries, vocabularies, and 
‘easy lessons,’ abound; and what is of more 
account than all the books ia the world the living 
voices of thousands of pure Chinese are at our 
service.” What then is the real difficulty? 
“ The chief cause of failure,” he continues, “is to 





be found in the want of proper attention to the 
aspirates and the tones of the language.” 

The importance of the aspirates and tones is 
illustrated by a notation of the various forms 
which the same word may assume. For exam- 
ple, the monosyllable pang may be uttered at 
Amoy in ten different ways ; and each mode of 
enunciation will give to it a distinct meaning. 
‘This will appear more readily by a reference to 
the follow.ag table. 


1. Pang, to help. 6. P*ang, corpulent. 


2. Ptang. a bee. 7. Pang, a room. 
3. Pang, to bind. 8. P Ang, a sail. 
4. P*ang, to spin. 9. Pang, a club. 


5. Pang, to let go. 10. Pang, a seam. 


“The numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10,” Mr. Pohlman 
says, ‘‘have a rough breathing, (the spiritus 
asper of the Greeks,) represented by an inverted 
comma (‘) between the initial consonant and 
vowel. ‘The other five numbers, (1,3, 5, 7, 9,) 
are simple labial sounds ; and the word is used in 
five tones, namely, the high monotone, the rising 
inflection, the falling inflection, the circumflex 
tone, and the low monotone.” 

And this is not an extreme ease. In the Can- 
ton dialect the modifications employed in pro- 
nouncing a single word, according to Mr, 
Pohiman, are twelve. This arises from its hav- 
ing more tones than any other yet known to 
foreigners. 


Aspirates. 

“ The aspirate is often very difficult to distin- 
guish, and hence it gives to beginners in Chinese 
not a little trouble.” It is very important, how- 
ever, to pay due attention to its use; inasmuch as 
a mistake may convert a sentence into something 
which the speaker never had in his mind. Ona 
certain occasion, Mr. Pohlman wished to ask a 
person whether he drank wine, the Chinese word 
for which is “ tsew;” but instead of employing 
the proper term, he used “ t‘séw,” which means 
ahand. By inserting the aspirate, therefore, he 
had inquired of his friend whether he ate his hands 
ornot! ‘The error was discovered by the per- 
son’s stretching forth his hands, and saying, “I 
have not eaten them up yet.” In another in- 
stance, when visiting a Chinese family, he found 
the females in mourning, and, upon inquiry, found 
that their grandmother was dead. Desirous of 
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obtaining information jn regard to the custom of 
preserving the dead, so common in China, he 
attempted to ask them whether the corpse had 
been buried ; but he received no answer, save a 
stare of astonishment. On repeating the ques- 
tion, looks of displeasure succeeded those of 
wonder and surprise. And it was only by mutual 
signs and explanations that he discovered a most 
unfortunate mistake, Instead of using “ tai,” 
which means to bury, he had employed “ t-Ai,” 
signifying to kill. He had repeatedly asked 
these mourners, therefore, if they had Ail/ed their 
grandmother ! 

With special care at the outset, Mr. Pohlman 
says, every student in Chinese may soon learn to 
distinguish the aspirated words from others, and 
apply his knowledge readily in practice. “ It is 
proposed to consider the spiritus asper as an 
additional consonant, and mark it by the letter h, 
omitting the usual designation of an inverted 
comma. Many have already adopted this plan ; 
and thus, as far as English orthography is con- 
cerned, all the aspirated words may be regarded 
as distinct, and not mere modifications of the 
same word. This will make the difficulty of 
mastering them less formidable, and somewhat 
facilitate the acquisition of the language. 


Tones. 


But the obstacles interposed to the study of 
Chinese by the aspirates are as “nothing,” Mr. 
Pohlman thinks, when compared with those 
which grow out of the system of intonation. 
And he says, moreover, that it is very difficult 
to convey correct and lucid ideas of this system 
in a written communication, “ In order to their 
complete illustration, the living voice is absolute- 
ly necessary.” Sull, he has endeavored to make 
the subject sufficieutly intelligible for all ordinary 
purposes. 


Existence of the Tones. 


After the long intercourse of foreigners 
with China, and the attexsion which has 
been given to the language by missionaries 
and others, it is strange that the existence of 
the tones should at this late period be que-.- 
tioned by any one. The discovery of them 
is not, as some suppose, of recent date. It 
is not the result of increased opportunities of 
intercourse, and the greater facilities for in- 
vestigating the language, occasioned by the 
opening of “the five ports.” The fact of 
their existence was early known And 
could it be otherwise, when the tones are 
distinctly stated, and most prominently 
brought to view, in Chinese books? In 
most of the dialects already known, there 
are tonic dictionaries. A Chinese school- 
master frequently writes the tone of every 
character in the books which he puts into 
the hands of his pupils; the four upper tones 
being usually illustrated in Chinese lexicons 





by a diagram representing a man’s hand. 
In the native work which is made the basis 
of Medhurst’s Hok-kien Dictionary, the 
tones are most | payee | defined; and the 
arrangement of each section is more accord- 
~— the tone than the orthography. 

ut the highest authority of all is that of 
the great Imperial Dictionary, made by order 
of Kanghe, second emperor of the present 
dynasty, which was published at the begin- 
ning of the last century. After a disserta- 
tion on the subject, and the usual diagram 
of a man’s hand, the following stanza is used 
to explain the powers of the four tones of 
the court dialect: 


The even tone travels on a level road, neither eleva- 
ted nor depressed. 

The high tone exclaims aloud, being fierce, violent 
and strong. 

The departing tone is distinct and clear, gruffly trav- 
eling to a distance. 

The entering tone is short and contracted, being bas- 
tily gathered up. 


European sinologues, Mr. Pohlman adds, are 
equally explicit as to the existence of these tones. 


‘The Catholic missionaries mention them in their 


writings. Dr. Morrison explained them in his 
Chinese grammar in 1811, Dr. Marshman devo- 
ted a section to them in his Clavis Sinica, pub- 
lished in 1814. And Dr. Morrison, in the Intro- 
duction to his Chinese Dictionary, printed in 
1815, says: “The four tones are generally 
known. ‘The whole of this system, and these 
nice and (in part) imperceptible distinctions, are 
comparatively modern in China; and a large 
proportion of them have been introduced from 
foreign countries.” The testimony of later wri- 
ters might be added; such as Medhurst, Dyer, 
&e. 


Some, however, are slow to believe books; 
and, acting on the theory that * experience is 
the best school-master,”’ have set out in their 
career of study in the hope of complete suc- 
cess without being perplexed by the tones, 
The oldest sinologue, now in China, began 
in this way. He acquired a good stock of 
words, and, on one occasion, made special 
preparation for preaching. After the exer- 
cises closed, one of his Chinese hearers re- 
marked to him, “I know very well what 
you meant to say; but you did not say it.” 
This remark aroused his attention, and put 
him on the most diligent search for the de- 
fect. This he discovered to be an entire 
neglect of the intonations. He devoted his 
energies to overcome the difficulty, and 
succeeded so well in being understood, that 
he was greatly encouraged. Once on the 
right track, he has continued so ever since ; 
and he is now one of the most successful 
preachers in the language. 


Mr Pohlman mentions, by way of illustration, 
an incident or two in the experience of Mr. 
Meadows, Interpreter to the British Consulate at 
Canton. 


In making out a report to the superintend- 








ent of customs, of the export cargo of a ship 
about to leave, he took the English manifest, 
and read alot the various articles, in Chi- 
nese, to a clerk sitting by him with his writ- 
ing implements. The last species of goods, 
of a very large cargo, happened to be “ vit- 
rified ware.” But he gave the wrong into- 
nation, whereupon the Chinese instantly 
lifted his hand trom the paper, and looked at 
him with surprise, and only stared the more 
when the words were repeated. And with 

reason ; for he was in fact deliberately 
and distinctly announcing, that the large 
and very valuable cargo, just enumerated, 
had been all burnt up, such being the only 
meaning of the words he uttered. 

On another occasion, he said something 
to a Chinese about “ earnest money,” as he 
supposed. As the man did not seem to un- 
derstand him, he repeated the words; upon 
which he thrust forward his head, and lis- 
tened attentively ; and the louder he spoke, 
the nearer the Chinese came, anxiously 
turning one side of his head to him to catch 
the sound. In fact, instead of saying ting 
ch‘ién, “ bargain money,” he was shouting 
ting chién, ting chién; “ Do you hear?” 
* Do you hear?” 


Other facts are given, in illustration of the 
general truth already stated; but the foregoing 
must suffice. 


Extent of the Tones. 


It has been thought that the tones are pe- 
culiar to some dialects; but this is an error 
which cannot be too soon corrected. The 
intonations run through all the dialects of 
the language; with this distinction only, 
that there are more in some of them than in 
others. The reason given by Kanghe for 
the universality of the tones is curious. In 
his preface to the Imperial Dictionary, he 
supposes that the people who inhabit the 
east, west, north, south, and centre of the 
empire, living in countries diversified by 
hills, plains, rivers and springs, have their 
voices affected by the nature of the country 
which they inhabit; and that, consequently, 
the five full tones must be found to apply 
generally! The old Emperor was not 
well acquainted with the roughness of the 
country in southern China; or he would 
have allowed a few more for the provinces 
of Fuh-kien and Canton. The truth of the 
case is, there are eight well defined tones in 
the Canton dialect, and seven in the Hok- 
kien ; while there are but four in the Pekin 
and five in the Nankin dialects; thus show- 
ing that the tones are fewest in the northern 
regions, and most numerous in the southern 
parts of China. And as the country varies 
in the respect referred to above, when the 
traveler proceeds from “ the Dragon city,”’ at 
one extremity, to“ the rebellious city,” at the 
other extremity, there may be some truth in 
the theory of the venerable lexicographer. 


Mr. Pohiman once supposed that the tones be- 
longed exclusively to the dialects in Fuh-kien. 
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My attention was first directed to one of 
the dialects of the interior of Canton prov- 
ince, spoken by the emigrants on the Island 
of Borneo. Not knowing that the tones 
were in universal use, and must be applied 
every where, I paid no regard to them, and 
attempted to speak and preach; but I was 
repeatedly corrected by the teacher, and 
doubtless, for the most part, misunderstood 
by the people. 

One error was truly amusing. It occurred 
at the time of the late war with China, when 
every item of intelligence from * the middle 
kingdom” was fraught with deep interest, 
especially to those en who were living in 
such a retired and isolated position. News 
of the preliminaries of a treaty of peace had 
arrived. Having a Chinese school, and be- 
ing anxious to tell them the good news, the 
scholars were assembled, and the chief arti- 
cles of the embryo treaty made known. In 
one part, the main article of the compact, it 
was my aim and desire to be peculiarly ex- 
plicit; that is, in making known the cheer- 
ing fact, that five ports were to be opened 
for trade and unrestricted intercourse. Some 
days afterward, a deputation from the school 
came to inquire, what was the meaning of 
the Chinese Emperor in giving five hatchets 
to the English; and what the Queen was 
going to do with them! By the use of the 
Malay, I was thus, for the first time, made 
to see that instead of saying pdo thén, 
‘trading ports,” I had said poo than, “ hatch- 
ets,’ and thus defeated the very object I 
had in view. 


It has been imagined that there was less neces- 
sity for intonation in some dialects than in others, 
because of the frequent use of certain expedients 
which serve as a substitute. ‘This opinion is ex- 
plained and rebutted in the following paragraph. 


A missionary at the north, in a letter to 
the writer, says, “I believe there are tones; 
but they cannot possess one-fourth of the 
importance here which they do in other 
dialects. Their places are very much sup- 
plied by combinations and repetitions. For 
instance, the word tung by itself means 
*‘pain;”’ tung-tung (a repetition of the 
same word) means * all” or “ altogether.” 
This is the case with a large number of the 
words in use; so that a person may speak 
the language fluently and correctly, who 
has never studied the tones five ininutes.” 
Surely, nothing but a want of information 
could possibly lead to such a sweeping con- 
clusion as this. So far is it from being the 
ease, that combining syllables, or repeating 
the same word, is peculiar to the northern 
dialect, it can be shown by actual dissyllabic 
examples to prevail far more extensively at 
the south than in the north of China. It 
has been remarked that if any one would 
take the trouble to examine, he would be 
surprised to find how large a portion of the 
southern dialects have this peculiarity. 
One of the principal reasons for the great 
dissimilarity between the spoken medium 
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of Fuh-kien and Canton and the other prov- 
inces, is this very combination of dissyllabic 
phrases, in which both syllables have nearly 
or quite the same meaning, or else one is 
explanatory of the other, both, however, 
having different sounds, and the twe con- 
veying but one idea. If the theory of our 
friend is correct, therefore, the students of 
these two dialects need give themselves no 
uneasiness whatever about the tones; for 
this system of combination and reduplication 
most admirably supplies their place. If 
this be true, why is it that the number of 
the tones are nearly double in those dialects 
where the dissyllables prevail to the greatest 
extent ? 

The truth is, the system of intonation 
forms an inseparable part of the Chinese 
language. No native, of any province or 
district, ever speaks without using the 
tones; and there is no dialect in existence 
which has not some, if not all, of the eight 
tones. What puzzles many, is, that while 
the Chinese all speak with the tones peculiar 
to their native dialects, a vast majority do 
not know that such a thing as a tone exists! 
This is owing to the fact, that the tones are 
acquired in infancy, as soon as the child 
begins to utter sounds; and nice distinctions 
of words and intonations are never analyzed, 
or thought of. The tone is part and parcel 
of the word itself. Hence no word or 
hrase can be considered as acquired, un- 
less we can speak it in its proper tone. 
Little children utter the tones with a clear- 
ness and distinctness which are remarkable. 
The poorest people, equally with the rich 
and learned, invariably pay the minutest 
regard to them; so thata real native never 
makes the slightest mistake, even in the 
hurried conversation of common life. At 
the same time, it would be as wise to ask a 
deaf man about the notes of a fine piece of 
music, which has just been sung, as it would 
to inquire of an ordinary unlettered China- 
man about the tones of the Chinese lan- 


guage. 
Necessity for using the Tunes. 


A striking peculiarity of the Chinese is 
the small number of different syllables, ag 
compared with all other languages in the 
world. The whole number in Morrison’s 
Syllabic Dictionary is four hundred and 
dome. If we reckon the aspirated sylla- 
bles as distinct, there are still but five hun- 
dred and thirty-three. How such a tongue 
can answer the same purpose as the most 
copious polysyllabic languages of the West, 
may well form a subject of inquiry. 

Some have maintained, that so limited a 
vocabulary is entirely inadequate for the 
purposes of communication. It has even 
been asserted that in conversation, owing to 
the great imperfection of the language, the 
Chinese are obliged, in order to explain their 
meaning, to trace with the fingers in the 
air the figure of their written characters, 
thus verifying, in our own day, the theory 
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of some, that in the early ages of the world 
mutual discourse was carried on by the help 
of actions. 

Another person asserts that every thing 
beyond the range of sight is difficult to be 
described by them; and even when repre- 
sented, can be scarcely understood. But 
such opinions, and all like them, we know 
to be incorrect. In actual life it is not the 
case that people do not understand each 
other. There does not seem to be the least 
difficulty among Chinese in holding con- 
verse on any common topic of life. As has 
been well said, ‘“ Ideas and perceptions are 
awakened by the Chinese monosyllables, as 
well as by those grammatical forms which 
may be called the luxury of our idioms.” 


And Mr. Pohlman says, moreover, that the 
spoken language is more copious than the writ- 
ten; the oral sounds in the Canton dialect 
being about six hundred and ninety, and in the 
Amoy dialect eight hundred and sixty-six. Still 
we have no adequate medium as yet, it is 
very clear, for the communication of thought. 


We are naturally Jed to ask, how it is that 
such a contracted and equivocal system of 
sounds should, for thousands of years, per- 
form such an important function. And 
this brings us to the absolute — of 
the tones. These not only do exist; but, 
according to the genius of the language, 
they must exist. It is the office of the 
tones to multiply these simple syllables. 
Were it not for this, the homophonous 
sounds could not be distinguished ; and, in 
attempting to speak, our language would be 
arrant nonsense. 

This will appear from the following short 
sentences, taken from the Hok-kien Dic- 
tionary. They are put together merely to 
show how words of precisely the same 
orthography are distinguished by the tone, 
and by that alone. The syllable to be illus- 
trated is kaou. 


Formerly there was an old man, whose lot was 
poor, but his disposition liberal (kaén). 

And he desired to purchase an iron hook 
(kaou); but found that his money was not suffi- 
cient (kadu). 

Returning, he led after him a black dog (kadu), 
and accidentally met a white monkey (Aadu). 

The dog (Kadu) barked, and the monkey liad) 
screamed ; so that it could not be known, 

Whether the ~ was afraid of the 
monkey (kadu), or the monkey (kadu) was afraid 
of the dog (kadu). 


Here we have, says Mr. Pohlman, five words 
expressed by the same letters :—Kaou, in the first 
even tone, meaning “a hook”; kvdu, in the high 
tone, signifying “ a dog”; kadu, in the first de- 
parting tone, denoting “ sufficient” ; kadu, in the 
second even tone, translated “a monkey” ; and 
kaéu, in the second departing tone, equivalent to 
“liberal.” Thus the tones greatly increase the 
resources of the language. 








As there is nothing like these tones in the 
western world, it is scarcely possible to make 
them intelligible to those who cannot obtain 
native assistance. The following remarks, how- 
ever, will throw some light upon the subject. 


The simplest definition of the word “tone” 
is “ modification of sound.” Chinese tones 
are modifications of sound in the same 
word. They do not consist in any altera- 
tion of the vowel sounds; for a in the word 
pang, “to help,” retains the sound of a in 
*« father” through all the tones. Neither is 
there any modification of the consonant; for 
in words which contain only vowel sounds, 
the tones are as marked and distinct as in 
those beginning and ending with a conso- 
nant. It is equally true that the tones do 
not consist in uttering a word with quick- 
ness or with slowness; neither is there any 
reference to speaking loud or low. 

Yet the greatest care must be paid to the 
enunciation, because the tones are produced 
by the rising, falling, or non-alteration of the 
sound, very much as in learning the octave. 
Therefore, the very best way to acquire 
them, is by following a teacher as he goes 
over them, just as we follow a singing- 
master through the gamut. Hence it is 
that a good practical musician can illustrate 
the tones very clearly by a reference to the 
musical scale. This was done by the late 
Mr. Dyer, ten years ago, as far as the theo- 
ry of the tones was then understood. Pres- 
ent facilities have added much, however, to 
ouf stock of knowledge on this subject; 
anda complete work, illustrating the origi- 
nal tones and the modulations when com- 
bined together, is now very much needed. 


Mr. Pohlman next proceeds to describe each 
of the tones more particularly. 


1. The even tone. 
neither high nor low.” It is characterized 
by the absence of all inflection It is left 
without accent ; and students generally do 
not designate it by any tonic mark, it being 
the natural and unrestrained expression of 
the voice; as kwun, “a catty.” It may 
be illustrated by two equally accented sylla- 
bles, or by a spondaic foot, as “the pale 
moon,” or by any poetic verse where the 
high monotone sounds prevail. 

2. The rising tone. “ It loudly calls; ’tis 
vehement, ardent, strong.” It is uttered 
with strength and rapidity, or with such a 
rising inflection that, when spoken out 
fully, a bystander might think you were 
angry. Hence this has sometimes been 
styled “ the scolding tone.” From its shrill 
enunciation, the acute accent is applied to 
it; kwin, “to boil.” It is heard among us 
in the direct question, and in many strongly 
accented words, as in the following line : 


Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 


3. The falling tone “ is clear, distinct; its 
dull low path is long.” The Chinese call it 


“Its even path is 
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a departing tone, because, say they, it goes 


away like flowing water, never to return. 
It is marked with a grave accent, as kwin, 
“a club.” It is heard in English in the 
utterance of indirect questions, and the ex- 
pression of surprise ; as in these two lines: 


What place is hére? 
What scénes appéar! 


In our ordinary discourse from day to day, 
in English, this tone is used oftener than 
any other. 

4. The entering tone, “short, quick, ab- 
rupt, is quickly gathered up.” As the 
Chinese have no orthography, they cannot 
distinguish this tone, as foreigners do, by its 
consonant termination. It is as if a man, 
when sounding the third tone, should be 
suddenly taken with a hiccup, and stop half 
way; as kwut, “a bone.” This tone can 
always be recognized, however, by its ter- 
mination; and hence it is not necessary to 
use any tonic mark. 

5. This is an inflected sound, beginning 
low and ending high. It is marked with 
the circumflex accent as kwitin “a flock.” 
We hear it in exclamatory questions, as, 
“Can it be?” “Isitso?” It may be ex- 
emplified by the drawling tone given to 
some words, when spoken ironically, or to 
** indeed,” used as an exclamation. 

6. This tone is a secondary modification of 
its corresponding upper tone. In some dia- 
lects it is precisely the same, as we find in 
Amoy and many adjacent districts; hence 
we count but seven tones in those dialects. 
It may be marked as the second, thus, kwun, 
the father of the great Yu, (who, being un- 
successful in regulating the waters, was put 
to death by the Emperor.) 

7. This is a low protracted monotonous 
sound, marked by a horizontal line, as kwan, 
“aregion.” It may be illustrated by these 
lines : 

But in vain 
They complain. 


8. This is a modification of the fourth 
tone, and is usually designated by a perpen- 
dicular stroke over the word, as rout, “ slip- 
pery.” 


Causes of the Neglect of Intonation. 


The first cause of such neglect, mentioned by 
Mr. Pohlman, is the conflicting views of Chinese 
scholars. The earliest English missionaries dif- 
fered in opinion as to the importance of the 
tones; and thus two schools were formed, the in- 
fluence of which has come down to the present 
time. The second cause will be explained in 
Mr. Pohlman’s own words. 


Another reason why the tones have not 
been duly appreciated, is the unwillingness 
of teachers to teach them. “How many 
tones are there in use in your dialect?” was 
a query proposed by myself to a missionary 
at one of the northern ports. The reply 
will show how easy it is to be beguiled and 
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led astray, by those on whom our main reli- 
ance is placed in the study of the language. 
He says, “This question, I assure you, I 
am utterly unable toanswer; as neither my- 
self, nor any one of our number, has ever 
devoted five minutes to the study of the 
tones, since we came here. There is not a 
teacher employed by any of our number 
who can teach anything about them.” 
Another student, whose teacher is a man of 
considerable distinction, and has taken his sec- 
ond literary degree, says, “My teacher knows 
allabout them, but advises me to pay no 
attention to their study, as they are not of 
sufficient importance to occupy my time.” 
This seems to be the honest conviction of all 
the Chinese; and the experience of every 
student is uniform, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get a teacher to understand our ob- 
ject and accede to our wishes. 

And the reason isobvious. Natives, hav- 
ing from infancy learned a correct intonation, 
have no need of rules. Except for purposes 
of poetry, where attention to the tones is es- 
sential to the rythm, the Chinese never re- 
hearse them, as we must do, if we would 
learn them. Hence, with all our asking, we 
cannot at the outset obtain help from the 
teachers. If the scholar repeats his request, 
“the schoolmaster” will protest against it, 
telling you there is no necessity for studying 
the tones. But it is not a fact, that Chinese 
teachers cannot teach the tones. They only 
expect, and very naturally too, that we shall 
learn them as they themselves have learned 
them, solely by imitation, and honestly ad- 
vise us not to trouble ourselves about them. 
Here many rest satisfied. “Surely,” say 
they, “the teacher of his own language 
must know best. Why should a foreigner 
pretend to dictate in such a matter?” 


Importance of the Tones to Missionaries. 


A mere reader of Chinese need not pay 
attention to the tones. Indeed, a person 
may read books and translate documents, 
from youth to old age, without knowing any 
thing about them. Mere translators, or 
those who have to do solely with the written 
language, are correct, therefore, in the 
opinion, that the tones are of no importance 
to them. It can only be said of the oral 
language, that the tones are absolutely 
necessary. Have not many of the contra- 
dictory statements, in relation to thi- sub- 
ject, arisen from a neglect to discriminate 
between the written and the spoken lan- 
guage? If an interpreter, or Chinese stu- 
dent of any kind, has occasion to exchange 
a single sentence with a Chinaman, there is 
not the least certainty that he is understood, 
unless he does it with the tones peculiar to 
every word. 


Mr. Pohlman says this is not a mere ques- 
tion of taste. It affects all the intercourse of the 
missionaries with the people. The smallest mis- 


take may destroy the gravity of his hearers in 
the sanctuary of the Lord. 
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After studying the language at Amoy 
several months, I attempted to preach. In 
a solemn exhortation to the audience, at the 
close of my discourse, I intended to hold up 
the example of Christ, and urge all to be 
followers of him. After the service, one of 
the hearers pointed out a ridiculous mistake. 
By a slight variation in the tone of a certain 
word, a person is made to say “ goat” in- 
stead of “‘example.” In my closing re- 
marks, the audience were solemnly urged 
to come and follow a goat ; when the design 
was to invite them to follow the example of 
Jesus. 

“Is a person then never understood,” it 
may be asked, “‘wh®A he speaks without 
regard to the intonations?”’ On this point I 
would not use such strong language as some 
have employed. It is certain, however, that 
he can never be sure that he is understood, 
In the instance just mentioned, what I in- 
tended to say was apprehended, from the 
fact that my constant hearers were familiar 
with the mistakes of persons just beginning 
to preach ; the connection also taught them 
what I must have meant to say. 

In reference to preaching, then, it should 
not be stoutly maintained that a missionary 
cannot be understood at all, unless he uses 
the tones correctly. In speaking on the 
subject of religion to the same persons, day 
after day, and week after week, we may in 
time make ourselves understood pretty 
well; but our influence will be exceedingly 
limited; it will be confined exclusively to 
such as are around us. Those who are 
strangers to us and our faulty, dissonant 
manner of speaking, all, indeed, who are 
ignorant of our object, and have never 
heard our doctrine, will be unable to under- 
stand us. 

A missionary may have a boarding school 
under his care, and many day schools sub- 
ject to his superintendence ; and there may 
be workmen, domestics, teachers connected 
with the mission. These, assembling on 
the Sabbath, form an interesting group. In 
process of time, by dint of perseverance and 
repetition, by illustrations and a reference to 
the written character, he may be able to 
make himself understood tolerably well in 
this small circle; but beyond it he is a mere 
cypher. No stranger can get at his mean- 
ing; and he is sadly neglecting the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness which God has given 
him. This is actually the case at present 
with many missionaries. They are satisfied 
with speaking badly to a few, when by tak- 
ing up the matter properly, they might 
speak to any and every body, on all topics of 
profitable discourse. 


Best mode of acquiring the Tones. 


We have spoken of there being two schools 
on the subject of the tones. We might bave 
said three; for there is also a difference of 
opinion as to the manner of acquiring them, 
By some it is held that we have only to imi- 
tate the sounds, as Chinese children do; 
and in due time we shall be able to speak, 








even if we are unable, through our whole 
lives, to distinguish scientifically one tone 
from another. By others it is maintained, 
that we must take up the matter systemati- 
cally, and make the theory of the tones an 
object of special attention. 

t is easily seen that the former is a very 
slow and unsafe method. Why? Simply 
because there is not one in a hundred, who 
can discern the nice distinctions of Chinese 
intonation. Ask a beginner in the language 
what is the difference in the sound of Awtin, 
** to boil,” and kwiin, “aclub;” and he will 
tell you there is none. Let the teacher find 
fault, and correct the scholar over and over 
again ; still he will * be able to see where 
the error lies; and after repeated trials he 
will find it utterly impossible to speak a sen- 
tence, perhaps not a word, just as the natives 
do. Itis much to be doubted whether any 
foreigner ever has acquired, or ever will ac- 
pe the tones correctly by mere imitation. 

his method requires a longer and more in- 
fimate intercourse with the natives than it is 
possible for us to have. We come here as 
men, and not as children. Our organs are 
fully developed ; our habits of hearing and 
speaking are settled. Were we born and 
brought up among the Chinese, we should, 
of course, learn as they do; but it is folly to 
think of doing so at our time of life. 


Mr. Pohiman concludes, therefore, that the 
proper mode of acquiring the tones is “to take 
them up by rule, the very first day the study of 
the language is commenced.” He deems it of 
paramount importance, that they should be made 
an object of separate pursuit. 


First of all, let the student get all the coun- 
sel and advice he can from those who have 
preceded him, and have partially overcome 
the difficulty. Then the matter lies between 
him and his teacher. If he persists in his 
determination to acquire them by rule, the 
teacher will see his aim, by and by, and be 
able to afford him the assistance which he 
needs. He should begin with a single word, 
and run it through all its tones; as follows : 


Kwun, kwin, kwiin, kwut. 
Kwtn, kwisn, kwiin, kwit. 


This must be repeated again and again, 
until the octave is perfectly familiar. In or- 
der to this, it will be necessary to have no 
other lesson for several days. Then other 
words can be taken up, and run through in 
the same way. To insure success, the stu- 
dent must follow the teacher vira voce, imi- 
tating him as closely as possible. If the 
former do not say it right, the latter must 
make the necessary corrections. 

Soon the learner will be able to utter 
these words accurately, when combined in 
short sentences. But before he can speak 
freely, and give all the tones properly, the 
words must be said over and over again after 
the teacher, first singly, then in sentences ; 
until the organs of speech shall have be- 
come so accustomed to pronouncing a cer- 
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tain word in a certain manner, as always to 
enunciate it in that manner, and, conse- 
quently, with the proper tone. 

To an unpracticed ear it may seem almost, 
if not quite, impossible to recognize the eight 
varieties of intonation. But by taking them 
up separately and successively, as has been 
stated, the practicability of readily distin- 
guishing them will soon appear. On first land- 
ing in China, it may seem utterly impossible 
to distinguish one Chinaman from another. 
The lines of the face and the general ex- 
pression seem to be so similar, that new 
comers are continually taking one man for 
another. In a few months, however, we 
become familiar with their countenances; 
and we could recognize our domestics and 
teachers among a throng of ten thousand. 
Let the same use be made of the ears which 
is made of the eyes; let there be constant 
and faithful practice of the hearing and 
speaking organs; and the Chinese inflections 
of voice, which at first seem to be mere 
jargon, may be both easily distinguished and 
readily applied. 


Degree of Success. 


We do not mean to say that all will suc- 
ceed in using the tones with equal freedom 
and fluency. So long as there are “ diversi- 
ties of gifts’ in the world, this cannot be ex- 
pected. But to all who labor faithfully, we 
may say that it is not likely that they will be 
chargeable with making the gross errors of 
those who pay no attention to the tones. A 
missionary from an out-station had been 
studying the language for nearly eight 
years, without learning a single intonation. 
When China was opened, he removed to a 
station where the same dialect which he had 
been studying, was used; and, having per- 
sons about him who were entirely unac- 
quainted with his defects, he found himself 
almost unintelligible on any subject. The 
plainest direction and the most common 
sentence could not be uttered, so that his 
domestics would understand his meaning. 
On one occasion, he made the ridiculous mis- 
take of telling his servants to buy a fowl, 
and boil sugar out of it; when he intended 
to order soup for his dinner! The words for 
sugar and soup are precisely the same, the 
tones being different. We venture to assert 
that a person who studies with strict atten- 
tion to the tones, in eight months after his ar- 
rival would not be guilty of such a blunder 
as this. 

At first there is an effort of the memory. 
After we have ascertained the tone of a 
word, we must bear in mind what the tone 
is, and learn to associate it uniformly with 
that word. But this will gradually be given 
up as unnecessary. In proportion to our 
familiarity with the verbal and tonic pecu- 
liarities of Chinese phrases, will be the de- 
crease of effort to retain them. In other 
words, we shall become assimilated to the 
natives themselves, and learn to think as 
well as speak, asthey do. We shall become 
so used to their manner of uttering the words 
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and sentences, that no exertion of the mind 
will be required. To attain this, however, 
we must in a measure lose ourselves among 
the Chinese. We must have frequent in- 
tercourse and constant oral communication 
with the common people, as well as with our 
teachers. In fact, we must become one of 
them. 

A person’s success will depend very much 
upon the ear which he has to discriminate 
the tones, and upon his imitative powers. 
An ear for music is by no means absolutely 
essential. A readiness of perception, aclear 
voice, and distinctness of enunciation, are 
more important, if any thing, than a refined 
musical ear. An individual who pays atten- 
tion to his voice, reads well in English, and 
speaks to edification at home, will succeed 
better than the mere musician, however cul- 
tivated his ear may be, whe cannot attain to 
those distinctions of emphasis which are so 
essential to proper elocution. The ability 
to sing well is a great help in acquiring, not 
only the tones, but the melody of the lan- 
guage. The existence of the tones is not, 
of itself, sufficient evidence of the fine ear 
of the people. It is the collocation of these 
tones, and the modulation they undergo 
when combined together, that constitute the 
melody of the Chinese tongue. In combi- 
nation nearly all the tones undergo slight 
changes. To be able to give all these cor- 
rectly, constitutes the perfection of speaking 
the language. 


Objections to the Tones. 


1. “ The greatest sinologues, such as Drs. | 
Morrison and Milne, did not study them.” 
But these noble men were pioneers ina far 
more important work than that of ferreting 
out and discussing the tones. Their atten- 
tion was mainly confined to the written 
language. To them the world is indebted 
for valuable dictionaries, and other publica- 
tions indispensable to all subsequent students 
of the language. 

In regard to oral communications with the 
people, their influence was necessarily very 
circumscribed. They preached, indeed; and 
from all accounts it would seem that they did 
it as faithfully as possible ; but it was chief- 
ly to those in their employment. China 
was not then open. Dr. Milne lived, la- 
bored, and died, out of China; Dr. Morrison 
on the outskirts of the celestial empire. 
Both were denied the privilege which we 
enjoy, of free and unembarrassed intercourse 
with all classes of the Chinese, in their own 
land, and at their own houses. Theirs was 
an age of book making and tract printing ; 
ours is the preaching age. To them, there- 
fore, the tones were not of absolute impor- 
tance. But is it right to measure ourselves 
by them? No. 

2. “* Some who know nothing of the tones 
theoretically, have succeeded very well.” 
Here we are pointed to Malays, negroes, 
lascars, Parsee cooks and servants, who are 
in the employment of foreign residents. 
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We are “—— they speak the language 
* 


much better than we European students do, 
with all our books and learning and superior 
opportunities. But what is the extent of 
their vocabulary? And how do they live? 
They are one with the Chinese, and are 
ebliged to learn the simple phrases in com- 
mon use, or fail in having their wants sup- 
plied. And itis only the language of low 
life that they acquire. In all the dialects, 
the common phrases are more or less com- 
pound, and often suggest the idea, although 
pronounced incorrectly. Shall we, who 
come to teach the profoundest doctrines, and 
unfold the mysteries of science and philoso- 
phy and religion, put ourselves on a level 
with the lowest menials, and argue that, 
because they acquire sufficient for their 
purposes by mere “ picking up,” therefore 
we can,in the same way, acquire enough 
for our objects ? 

But it is said, ‘Some missionaries get 
along without attending to the tones.” This 
is to be accounted for partly by supposing a 
natural aptitude in them for acquiring lan- 
guages, and partly by the fact that they 
have become very familiar with the com- 
pound phrases of the language, and have 
used them so often with the same persons, 
that the meaning has, in a manner, been 
hammered into their hearers. Some have 
the powers of imitation more fully devel- 
oped than others, and can more readily learn 
by merely following the natives. If to this 
advantage be added that of a good ear, it is 
not surprising that a few persons succeed, to 
some extent, who have never studied the 
tones. With them, however, much is to be 
attributed to the constant “ ding-dong” on 
certain words and phrases used in preaching. 
They are always crippled in their attempt 
to speak on any new topic. Their chief re- 
liance must be on repetition, which to the 
Chinese ear is exceedingly offensive ; and 
none but those who feel obliged to hear, will 
care, for any length of time, to listen to 
them. 

3. “ The tones are in the highest degree 
discouraging to beginners.” But it is far 
more discouraging, after having studied six, 
eight, or ten years, not to be understood in 
speaking the simplest sentence. One of 
two things must come to pass. We must 
either toil on for years, groping our way in 
the dark, to find at the end that we are but 
little better understood than after the first 
few months; or we must attend to the 
theory and practice of intonation from the 
very beginning. Let each one judge for 
himself, in which path the most discourage- 
ments lie. 


Practical Inferences. 

Mr. Pohlman closes his essay with some sug- 
gestions of a practical character. ‘Their general 
correctness, as also their very great importance, 
must be obvious to all. 


1. Missions to the Chinege should be car- 
ried on with special regard to the peculiari- 
ties of the spoken language. Men should 








be chosen with this distinctly in view, and 
every operation should be looked at through 
this medium. By this we do not mean to 
excite ideas of superior excellence in mis- 
sionaries to China. As far as possible, all 
such invidious distinctions should be avoided. 
But in this field, if any where, a man should 
s considerable ability to acquire living 
enennes He should have a ready ear, a 
e memory, and pliable organs of speech. 
t is not necessary to send men of great 
genius and brilliancy, or those who, in all 
respects, have superior natural and acquired 
talents. It is of far more importance to have 
solid, plodding men, persons of energy and 
perseverance, God-fearing, Christ-devoted, 
and soul-loving men. Give us these, and 
we can dispense with superior intellectual 
faculties. 

2. Division of labor is loudly called for by 
the singularities of the colloquial language. 
Men should be apportioned to the several 
dialects. In order to facilitate the work, and 
raise up as many efficient preachers as pos- 
sible, it should be the aim of every mission- 
dn master some one dialect, and not the 
whole language. The literature of the 
country is a boundless field, inviting the 
labors and research of the student and 
scholar. How many have been drawn into 
this field, to the neglect of the local dialect! 
There is still danger of falling into the same 
snare; and it is necessary to put all on their 


It will readily be conceded that no one 
should attempt to master more than one 
variety of the colloquial on. He who 
does so, undertakes too much. With how 
much more emphasis may it be declared, 
that he who sets out to master the Chinese 
language, as such, will fail in his object 
before it is half accomplished. But let the 
whole attention be concentrated on the col- 
loquial language of a single district, and it 
is almost absolutely certain that every mis- 
sionary will succeed in acquiring sufficient 
——— the gospel to those around him. 

. Missionaries shovld levy contributions 
in all quarters, that they may be able to 
overcome the difficulties of their respective 
dialects. 


(a.) They should call in the aid of west- 
ern alphabets to express the sounds. A 
system of orthography is the very first thing 
to be attended to. If this is neglected, and 
a person begins to “ pick up” the sounds by 
merely imitating his teacher, the progress 
will not only be very slow ; it will be most 
uncertain. Many students of the language 
are apt to neglect writing; and some, in- 
deed, have never resorted to this indispensa- 
ble aid in acquiring foreign tongues. 


(b.) Be very careful to mark the aspirates. 
This may be done by an inverted comma (‘), 
or by the spiritus asper of the Greeks (°), 
or better still, perhaps, by writing the letter 
A, as the French sinologues have done. The 
aspirates are in every respect as important 
as the tones, and should be most carefully 
and particularly attended to. 
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(c.) Mark the tones. One can no more 
dispense with this, than he can with a proper 
orthography. The two are inseperably con- 
nected. he Chinese, indeed lay more 
stress on a difference of tone than on a dif- 
ference of orthography. Spell a word in- 
correctly, rather than neglect to mark its 
intonation. After the student has obtained 
an acquaintance with the tones, it is only by 
marking, that he can recall and remember 
the proper tone. This is just as essential to 
his progress, as the notes of music are to the 
singer, after he has learned the octave. A 
man who does not mark the tones by some 
diacritical sign, cannot enunciate them, or 
even recognize them. In fact, he is utterly 
unable to pay any attention to them. 

4. As soon as possible, the written lan- 
guage should be made an object of pursuit. 
This remark seems necessary, lest any per- 
son should suppose, from what has been 
already said about learning only one dialect, 
that no attention whatsoever is to be paid to 
the written medium. No one can become 
a clear and idiomatic preacher of the gospel 
in Chinese, and command a wide and exten- 
sive influence, unless he is able at least to 
read and expound his own books. The peo- 
ple expect thisof us. Suchis the miserable 
style of most of our publications, especially 
translations of the sacred Scriptures, that 
the most learned cannot discern their mean- 
ing. We must, therefore, lend our energies 
also to the Chinese characters. 

Nor must we stop at a mere smattering. 
After we are able to read and explain the 
word of God, the Chinese systems of morals 


and religions, their most approved say- 


ings and speculations, their sacred classics, 
should be studied; all, however, with a 
view to becoming efficient preachers of the 
gospel. We must meet the Chinese on 
their own ground, and draw arguments from 
all quarters to unfold the mysteries of re- 
deeming love. This advice is important at 
this time, because of a tendency in some 
quarters to neglect entirely the study of the 
Chinese characters. 

5. The Chinese field affords some room 
for diversities of gifts. The spoken dialects 
are not all equally difficult. In the North 
there are fewer tones, and consequently 
fewer independent words* than at the South. 
In learning the Pekin and Nankin dialects, 
only about two thousand separate words: are 
to be mastered. But it is necessary to ac- 
quire nearly five thousand in the Canton 
and Fuh-kien dialects. The difficulty, there- 
fore, is less by one-half in the former than 
in the latter. 

The spoken and written languages in the 
northern parts of China are also more nearly 
identical; a fact which accounts for the 
smaller number of tones. Hence most of 
the acquisitions in speaking are also acquisi- 





* By independent words, are meant all the uncom- 
pounded words under the several tones. In this essay 
the terms syllable, sound, enunciation, are applied 
only to the simple sounds, without any reference to 
the tone. When the tone is applied, these sounds 
become words, or signs of ideas. 
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tions towards reading the language. This matter. Thissmiting “thrice ” will never do. 
circumstance should be borne in mind in the We must smite “five or six times,”’ that is, 
selection and appointment of missionaries to over and over again; and then “ the arrow 
the different parts of China. A variety of of the Lord’s deliverance” will be seen 
talent is needed. Many may be disappoint- smiting down our adversaries, and giving us 
ed and give up in despair, in the southern a complete spiritual victory over all the ene- 
part of the empire, who would succeed very | mies of the cross. 
well in mastering the northern dialects. | 8. This subject presses upon us the im- 
6. The language, and that alone, should portance of an efficient native agency. The 
employ the first and all the best energies of difficulty of the tones, the small number of 
every Chinese missionary. Every word ac- intelligible preachers, and the vast extent of 
quired in the oral medium should be valued the work to be done in China, urge most 
as gold; and every character learned from strongly the bringing forward of native 
the written should be like rubies. Noother preachers, as fast as possible. Time will 
tongue should be used in preaching, either | eventually show, perhaps, that we must be 
to youth or adults. The English should but) more dependent upon such assistance in this 
very rarely be employed in schools and field than elsewhere. Any native is, of 
seminaries. It is only to pious youth of} course, better ynderstood than it is possible 
great promise, that foreign languages should for foreigners to be, unless they have been 
be taught. for many years engaged in the study of the 
What we wish particularly to impress | colloquial tongue. Had we laborers of the 





upon missionaries, is, to decide on fixed and 
definite rules of study, and to aim at acquir- 
ing a large stock of words and phrases. In 
all the dialects we want vocabularies. Let 
each one study so as to fit himself for his high 
and holy vocation, and, at the same time, be 
adding to the stock of words for the use of 
others. Every one should sit down with 
pen in hand, and strive to make a vocabulary 
of his own ; and this should be kept by him 
constantly, and be added to all his life. 

7. Missionaries should determine to be- 
come intelligible preachers to all classes of 
the Chinese. This is not merely possible; it 
is also practicable ; and the question should be 
considered as forever set at rest. What has 
been done, can be done again. What is 
especially needed now, is “ the highest 
style” of laborers. By this I mean those 
who come up to the full and enlarged ex- 
tent of the great commission, ‘*Go and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 
China calls loudly for those who will be 
missionaries, in the fullest sense of that 
word. How can this be, when persons are 
satisfied with partial attainments in the lan- 
guage; or when they are oppressed with the 
discouraging thought that all beyond this is 
impracticable. It is time to aim high in this 


right sort, religious meetings, and opportuni- 
ties for intercourse with the, people, might 
be multiplied a thousand fold. But extreme 
care must be taken that this work is not 
committed to improper agents. It is seldom 
that native converts can be trusted alone. 

9. Fruit should not be expected too soon. 
This caution is addressed alike to the senders 
and the sent. Our patrons must not forget 
the peculiar circumstances of our case, and 
the singular phases of the missionary work 
in China. Missionaries should not be too 
hasty in exciting expectations. Every thing 
seems to indicate that the conversion of this 
empire will be slow work; and in nothing 
is this more conspicuous than in the toiling 
and plodding, the — and patience, the 
time and taxing of mind and body, which 
are necessary in order to acquire the means 
of free communication with the mass of the 
people. And after this great point shall 
have been gained, a vast amount of oral in- 
struction must be imparted; for light will 
slowly break upon minds all benighted and 
filled with the grossest superstitions. If 
any where in this world, the motto, ‘ Festi- 
| na lente,” deserves attention, it is in China. 
| We must * make no more haste than good 
| speed.” 
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Recent Entelligence. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The Minister of the 
Interior, acting provisionally as Minister of In- 
struction, in a late report on the state of the 
public schools, says: “The average number of 
scholars reported for the year 1847 exceeds that 


;education advanced more steadily and surely, 
| not to say rapidly, than during the past year. It 
is a cause which takes deeper and stronger hold 
| of the national mind ; and, if vigorously sustain- 
_ed, cannot but produce the most lasting and im- 
| portant benefits.” 

The mission, at its last annual meeting, trans- 





of any former year by about one thousand. The | ferred Mr. Clark from Wailuku to Honolulu, that 
number of youth in all the schools on the Islands | he might fill the vacancy ereated by Mr. Arm- 
may be safely estimated at twenty thousand ; and | strong’s becoming Minister of Instruction; Mr. 
it is believed that in no year since the introduc- | Conde from Hana to Wailuku; Mr. C. B. An- 
tion of Christianity, has the cause of national | drews from Molokai to the seminary at Lahaina- 








luna, that he might occupy the recently held 
by Mr. Hunt; and Mr. Pogue from Koloa to 
Kealakekua, where Mr. Forbes was formerly sta- 
tioned. From the latest intelligence it appears 
that these changes have all been made. 

Mr. Chamberlain says, under date of August 
22, “It is very evident that our cause is ina 
prosperous state, and that the Lord has smiled 
on our work. Whatever fears may be entertain- 
ed with reference to the future, we can say in 
regard to the past, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’” He also says that the people have 
contributed for benevolent purposes, during the last 
two years, $9,605 53 in money, and $4,176 62 
in produce. ‘ One-half (perhaps more) of this 
sum has been expended on meeting-houses ; while 
the rest has been laid out for the support of 
scholars, teachers, and assistant preachers; and 
some, doubtless, to help the needy.” 


Cantoyn.—A letter has been received from 
Mr. Bridgman, dated September 6, containing an 
urgent plea for the commencement of a mission 
at Shanghai. “Hundreds of preachers of thé 
gospel,” he says, “are needed in the city, and 
hundreds more in neighboring places. This 
statement will admit of no modification; the 
need is absolute.” He estimates the population 
accessible “according to consular regulations,” 
or, which may be reached by missionaries with- 
out being absent more than twenty-four hours, at 
not less than three millions! “The Roman 
Catholics,” Mr. Bridgman adds, “ have four ex- 
tensive sites in Shanghai and its suburbs, and 
many others in the vicinity. Close to our house 
they are now building a cathedral, two hundred 
feet by one hundred and twenty. They have 
also a college in a neighboring village.” 


Crrton.— Doct. Green, in a letter dated at 
Manepy, November 1, in speaking of his medi- 
cal practice, says: “I have with me Doct. Ira 
Gould, a native assistant, who now does the 
principal part of the attendance on the sick, con- 
sulting with me when he chooses. At Baitti- 
cotta Doct. J. Evarts is stationed, for the medical 
care of the seminary and of others who may seek 
his aid ; he being expected also to act as a cat- 
echist. At Oodooville is Doct Daniel Nichols, 
whose duties are the same as those just mention- 
ed, with the addition of teaching in the boarding- 
school. At Tillipally is Doct. Ropes, whose 
duties are those of a physician and catechist. 
All of these keep registers of their cases, which 
they exhibit to me when they apply for medicine.” 


ConsTANTINOPLE.—The gospel appears to be 
exerting more and more influence in the interior 
of Turkey. In several places “ towards and on 
the Euphrates,” Mr. Homes says, there are some 
evangelically minded, and (it is hoped) converted 
men, among the Armenians. “Frem Arabkir,” 
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Fes. 


he adds, “one with whom we have long held 
correspondence, writes that he and his brethren 
have been anathematized, and expelled from the 
Armenian church; that the Turkish Governor 
has refrained from protecting them, allowing the 
chief priest of the Armenians to scourge them; 
and that he himself has been obliged to flee from 
the place.” 


Orecon Inpians.— Letters have been re- 
ceived from the missionaries, written in July last, 
from which it appears that Messrs. Walker and 
Eells, with their wives, have arrived at Oregon 
City in safety, and that sixty men, of their own 
accord, went to remove them to the low country. 
Mr. Walker says, “Too much credit cannot be 
given to the officers of the army, for the interest 
they have manifested in our welfare, or to the 
sixty who volunteered to come to our rescue.” 
The Indians at Tshimakain appeared to regret 
the departure of the missionaries very much; 
but it was their unanimous opinion that a contin- 
ued residence among them was unsafe 
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EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


On the 3d of January, the following persons 
sailed from Boston for Smyrna in the bark Ionia, 
Captain King :—Rev. Si H. Calhoun, of 
the Syria mission, and Mrs. Emily P. Calhoun, 
of Braintree, Massachusetts ; Rev. W. Frederic 
Williams, of Utica, New York, and Mrs. Sarah 
P. Williams, of Rome, New York ; Rev. Eliphal 
Maynard, of Pottsdam, New York, and Mrs. 
Celestia A. Maynard, of Parishville, New York ; 
Rev. Edward M. Dodd of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Lydia H. Dodd, of Mendham, 
New Jersey; Rev. Oliver Crane, of West 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and Mrs. Marion D. 
Crane, of the same place. 

From Smyrna these brethren and sisters will 
proceed to their different destinations, as follows : 
Messrs. Calhoun and Williams, with their wives, 
will labor in connection with the Syria mission, 
Mr. Calhoun having already spent several years 
in that field; Messrs. Maynard and Dodd, with 
their wives, will commence a new station at 
Salonica, and devote themselves to the Jews 
residing in that city; Mr. and Mrs. Crane will 
join the Armenian mission. 

Mr. Williams is a graduate of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mr. Maynard pursued his 
academical studies at Amherst College, and his 
theological at East Windsor Seminary; Mr. 
Dodd completed his aeademical course at Prince- 
ton College, and his theological at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in New York city; and Mr. 
Crane is a graduate of Yale College, and of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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DONATIONS, 


RECEIVED IN DECEMBER. 


MAINE. 


Cumberland co. Aux. So. D. Evans, Tr. 
Brunswick, Juv. miss. so. for Doct. Scud- 
der’s sch. Madras, 
Kennebec co. Conf. of chs. B. Nason, Tr. 
Augusta, Gent. 126; la. 80; m. c. 59,74; 
chil. 5,26 ; 
Lincoln co. Aux. So Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, Tr. 
Bath, Winter-st. cong. so. m. c. 20; 
a lady, 5; W. Donnell, for Na. 


thaniel D. Bragdon, Ce lon, 20; 45 00 
Bristol, Cong. ch. 10; 8. bB Drum- 

mond, dec'd, 2,15 ; 12 15 
Thomaston, Ist cong. 80. 15 00-—72 15 


York co. Conf. of chs. Rev. G. W. ones 5 Te. 
Acton Corner, m. c. 
Kennebunkport, 8. cong. ch. 3 00-—58 50 


421 65 





Belfast, N. cong. ch. two mems. 4; Bucks- 
port, m. c. 30; a friend, 20; Camden, cong. 
ch. m. ¢. 35, 16; Searsport, indiv. in cong. 
ch. and so, 12; 


Legacies —Bingham, Rev. Henry Smith, by 
evi Smith, Ex’r, 100; Windham, Julia 
Hodsdon, by J. Eveleth, Ex? r, 25; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cheshire co. Aux. So. W. Lamson, Tr. 
Jaffrey, Mr. Tenney’s ch. and so. 
Rindge, Mr. Burnham's ch. and so. 37 85-—87 85 
Grafton co. Aux. So. W. W. Russell, Tr. 
Hanover, Ch. at Dartmouth coll. 50 00 
Littleton, m. c. 8,50; s. 8. con. 2,50 ; 
for schools at Madura, 11 00—-61 00 
Hillsboro’ co. Aux. So. J. A. Wheat, Tr. 
Nashua, Edmund Parker, to cons. 
Eowarp Spavutoine of Nashua, 
and Cuarces E. Parker of Pep- 
perell, Ms. H M. 
Pelham, Jeremiah Tyler, wh. cons. 
Mrs Ruts Pertincextof Nashua 
an H. M. i100 00~—300 00 
Merrimack co. Aux. So. G. Hutchins, Tr. 
Chichester, Rev. C. Willey, 10; D. 
G. 5; three indiv. 3,50; 18 50 
Concord, 8. cong. ch. to cons. Na- 
THAN Stickney an H. M, 100; 
Miss Martha Green, dec’d, 25; 
Dunbarton, Cong. ch. "and 80. 
East Boscawen, 16; cong. ch. and 


12 91 


so. 5; 
Hopkinton, Ist cong. ch and so. 5,32; 
S FF 
paieche, Rev. J. Lane, 15 00 
Warner, Cong. ch. and so. 17 30—216 03 
Rockingham co. Conf. of chs. J. Boardman, Tr. 
Chester, Cong. ch. and so. wh. cons. 
Jonn Waite an H. M. 105 84 
Exeter, Ist and 2d chs. m. c. 47 08 
Windham, 8. M. B. 3 00—155 92 
Sullivan co. Aux. So. D. 8. Dutton, Tr. 
Newport, Gent. 27; la. 22,20; m. c. 15; 
Re 








v. J. Woods, 6; indiv. 14,40; la. sew. 
so. 10; 94 60 
915 40 
Gilmanton Centre, m. c. 30 00 
945 40 


VERMONT. 


Addison co. Aux. So. A. Wilcox, Tr. 
Bristol, Cong. ch. 
Bridport, Cong. ch. wh. cons, Rev. 
F. W. O:msteo an H. M. 


Donations. 








Cornwall, Cong. ch. wh. cons. Rev. 

H. Boynton an H. M. 66 00 
Middlebury, Cong. ch. 175 29 
New Haven, Gent. 23,64; fem. be- 

nev. so. 20; 43 64 
Salisbury, Cong. ch. 

Vergennes, Cong. ch and so. 16],30; 
Rev. H. F. Leavitt, 50; 211 30 


. 559 73 
Ded. disc. 1 73—558 00 
Caledonia co. Conf. of chs. E. Jewett, Tr. 


St. Johnsbury, 2d cong. ch. m ec. 25 17 
Chittenden co. Aux. So. M. A. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, by Mr. Gleason, 15 00 
Franklin co. Aux. So. C. F. Safford, Tr. 
Swanton, 1 68 
Lamoile co. Aux. So. 8. Merriam, Tr. 
Morristown, 8 57 
Rutland co. Aux. So. J. Barrett, Jr. Tr. 
East 9 m. c, 24,77; a poor 
family, 25 55 
Orwell, fn z Hall, 10 00 
w allingford, m. ¢. 8 81-—44 36 
Windham co. Aux. So. F. Tyler, Tr. 
Brattleboro’, East, Mr. Clapp’s so. 
75,12; m. c. 23,82; a paster’s 
wife, 5; 94 
Putney, m. c. 5 V0O—108 94 
Windsor co. Aux. So. J. Steele, Tr. 
Queechee, Indiv. in Mr. Dudley's so. . ° 
Windsor, Cong. 8. 8. 
Woodstock, Cong. m. c. fe $7—29 87 
Orange co. Aux. So. 
Newbury, Cong. ch. and so. 30 00 
821 59 
A friend, to cons. Georee L. Date of Wal- 
lingford an H. M. 100; Bennington, 2d 
cong. ch. m. c. 12; Manchester, 6; 118 00 
939 59 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable co. Aux. So. W. Crocker, Tr. 
Barnstable, Cotuit, cong. ch. and so. 20 00 
South Wellfleet, Cong. ch. 6 25-—26 25 


Berkshire co. Aux. So. 
Pittsfield, Miss H. D. 
Williamstown, Cong. so. 8. s. for I a 

enezer Kellogg, Ceylon, 20; M 
a | Whitman, 50; m. c. 30, 55 100 25—105 25 

Boston, 8. A. Danforth, "Agent. 681 79 

Essex co. North, Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Newburyport, Ist pres. ch. 113 
West Amesbury, Mr. Payne’s so. 

wh. cons. Rev. A. Payng an H. M. 107 29—220 29 

Essex co. South, Aux. So. C. M. Richardson, Tr. 
Beverly, 4th ch. and so. m. ¢. 8 38 
Gloucester Harbor, Evan. cong. so. 17 00 
Ipswich, Rev. ¢ “aleb Kimball, 15 00 
Lynn, Mr. Cooke's so. 25 32—75 70 

Franklin co. Aux. So. L. Merriam, Tr. 
Bernardaton, Cong. so. 

Conway, m. c. 5; 8. 8.1; 
Deerfield, oe H. a 
Gill, Cong. 
Greenfield, ‘ist cong. 80. 35,72; 2d 
do. 116,13; 
Hawley, La. 
Leverett, Ist cong. so. 
New Salem, Ortho. cong. so. 
North Deerfield, do. 
Northfield, Trin. so. 4; s. 8. class, 1; 
Shutesbury, Cong. so. 
Warwick, Trin. so. 
Wendell, Cong. ch. and so. 
Hampden co. Aux. So. C. Merriam, Tr. 


Blandford, O. Sage 
Hampshire co. Aux. So, J. D. Whitney, Tr. 
‘16 11 


Amherst, Ig par. m. c. 73,)1; E. 
par. 25; Mill Valley, m. c. 18 ; 
East Hampton, Gent. 172,91; la 

83,06; m. c. 104,75; 
Granby, Gent. 140,55 ; m. ¢. 31,50 ; 
Hadley, E. Porter, 10; N. par. coll. 
34,18; m. c. 45,37 ; 


Hatfield, Gent. 43 ; la. 46,26 ; extra 
effort, 66,75 ; 155 


v. J. J. Dana, Tr. 
5 00 


— 
- 
aoa a 


~BaunlaBal 
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27 
100 00 


172 05 


Ol 








70 


Middlefield, Gent. 37,18 ; la. 29,24; 
m. c. 64; 

Northampton, Ist par. m. ¢. 84,13; 
gen. benev. so. 50, la. 182; Ed- 
wards ch. m. c. 14,98; Jostan D. 
Wariner, wh. cons. him an H. 
M. 100; 

Norwich, m. c. 10 00 

Southampton, m. c. 78,26 ; la. 27,98; 

Mrs. A. Lyman, 15; 121 24 
South Hadley, lst par. wh. cons, Mrs. 

E. A. Lauate an H. M. 117,50; 

la. 68,25 ; 185 75 
Westhampton, La. 18 72 
Whately, Mrs. W's s. 8. class, 1 00-1,791 68 

Harmony Conf. of chs. W. C. Capron, Tr. 

East Douglass, Cong. ch. 127 61 

Millbury, Ist cong. ch. 104; m. ¢. 36; 
juv. miss. asso. 20; W. par. a 
friend, 3; 163 00 

Whitinsville, Village cong. so. to 
cons. Jonn T. Witmartn an H. 

M. 190; P. Whitin and sons, to 

cons. Mis. Betsey Waitin an 

H. M. 100; 290 00—580 61 

Middlesex North and Vic. Char. So. J. 8. 

Adams, T'r. 

Acton, Mr. Woodbury’s so. 671 

Lancaster, Evan. cong. ch. and so. 28 79-35 50 

Middlesex South Conf. of chs. 

Holliston, Mr. Stone’s ch. and cong. 

81,25; fem. Jews so. 6,03 ; 87 28 
Lincoln, Cong. ch. 22,09 ; m.c. 8,36; 30 45 
Marlboro’, J. Stow, 6 00 
Sudbury, Evan. ch. and so. to cons. 

Garoiner Huntan H. M. 106,97; 

m. ¢. 7,24; 114 21—237 94 

Norfolk co. Aux. So. Rev. S. Harding, Tr. 

Dorchester, Rev. D. Dyer, 10; a 
friend, 1,50 ; 11 50 

Roxbury, Eliot ch. and so. 5; m.c. 

24.07; A.S. March, wh. and prev. 

dona. cons. Mra. Nancy Ripiey 

an H. M. 50; a friend, 5; 84 07-—95 57 

Old Colony Aux. So. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 

Middleboro’, Central cong so. Mrs. W. W. 

5; Mrs. W. B. 5; Mrs. P. W. 1; BE. L. 


Ww.i; 
Palestine Miss. So, E. Alden, Tr. 
Braintree, Juv. miss. asso. in Dr. 
Storrs’s so. for a Jewish girl under 
Mrs Schauffler, Constantinople, 16 00 
Randolph, Ist ch. and so E. Alden, 
to cons. Rev. Erastus Riecey of 
Davenport, Iowa, an H. M. 50; 
H. B. Alden, 25; Rev. C. Hitch- 
cock, 20; indiv. 22; m. c. 77,25; 194 25—210 25 
Pilgrim Aux So. J. Robbins, Tr. 
Kingston, 2d cong. ch. 5 83 
Taunton and Vic. Aux. So. 
Attleboro’, Mrs. N. Carpenter, for 
Nancy Carpenter, Ceylon, 
Berkley, Fem. cent so. 
Fall River, Central cong. ch. 121; 
inf. s. 8.5; N. Durfee, 102; 
Mansfield, Cong. ch. and so. Qi: 
Seekonk, do. la. 31 25—320 75 
Worcester co. Central Asso. A. D. Foster, Tr. 
rre, Evan. cong. so. 8&7 00 
Grafton, A. Harlow, 10 00 
Holden, Gent. (of wh. fr. Rev. P. 
Cummings for sup. of a hea. child, 
10,) 84,67; la. (of wh. fr. Mrs. P. 
Cummings for do. 10,) 62,46 ; m. e. 
30,78 ; I 
Leicester, Gent. (of wh. to cons. 
Danrorta Rice an H. M. 1005) 
291; la. 156,47; s. s. for Joshua 
Murdock, Ceylon, 20; m. ¢ 57,50 ; 525 37 
Northboro’, Evan. so. gent. 13,63; la. 
21,37; Warren Fay, wh. cons. 
him an H. M. 100; a lady, (of wh.. 
for N. Amer. Indians, 50,) 100; 235 00 
Oxford, Gent. and la. and m. e. 249 42 
Paxton, Gent. and mc. 54,68; la. 


25,32; 

Shrewsbury. Gent. 48,92; la. 51,79; 
m. c. 19.79; 

West Boylston, m. c. 35,44; gent. 
47,10 ; la. 47,16; 


431 11 


77 91 


129 70 





Donations. 


Worcester, Miss Waldo, 100; Mrs. 
+ Elizabeth Salisbury, 100; W. T. 
M. 15; C. B. 5; A. C.5; LC. 5; 
T. Tucker, 10; M.S. B. 3; 
m. c. 182,66 ; gent. 186 ; la. 133,49 ; 
Centre so. m. ¢. 475,46 ; 
210,75 ; la. 452,25; a member, 100 ; 
Estes H. Sanroap, wh. cons. him 
an H. M. 100; s. s. 20; for Mr. 
Burnell, 10 ; Union so. m. c. 590,16 ; 
gent. 131,07 ; la. 75; Salem-st. so. 
m.c. 49,97 ; gent. 57 ; la. 42,52; 3,058 63 


Ded. prev. ack. 


A friend, 50 ; Andover, W. H. W. 10; Charles- 


town, Ist ch. m. c. 84,84; Chelmsford, 
Samvuet F. Woop, wh cons. him an H. M. 
100 ; Chelsea, Winnisimmet ch. and so. m. 
c. 209,68 ; (prev. dona. fr. a friend, to cons. 
Wittram B. Trtcoms an H. M. 100;) 
Dracut, a friend, av. of gold necklace, 3; 
E. Cambridge, evan. cong. ch m. c. 15,75; 
Lawrence, cong. ch. m. c. 46,96; Lowell, 
Ist cong. ch. and so m. c. 72,87; a friend, 
1; iof. s. 3.528; High-st. ch. G. Colton, 7 ; 
Newton, Eliot ch. and so. 50; W. par. juv. 
miss. so. 3,30 ; So. Woburn, cong. ch. 34,08; 


? 


aaa m. c. 14,21; Rev. M. Kimball, 
0 . 


6,170 18 


Legacies.— Brimfield, Emory Pierce, by Eliza 


B. Pierce, Ex’x, 100; less disc. 6; 


al- 


mouth, Thomas Fish, by P. Jenkins and 


J. C. Fish, Ex’rs, 100 ; 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pairfield co, East, Aux. So. 
Bethel, Cong. ch. and so. (of wh. fr. 
5S. Seelye to cons. Junius H. Sex- 
tre an H. M. 100,) 200; m. c. 


65,65 ; 
Sherman, Cong. ch. gent. and la. wh. 
cons. Rev. Juoson B, Stoopargp 
an H. M. 
Fairfield co. West, Aux. So. C. Marvin, Tr. 
Greenwich, Ist cong. ch. 10; 2d 


Hartford co. Aux. So. 
Bristol, Gent. 138,72; m. ¢. 22,17 ; 


59 00—324 65 


24 00 


Burlington, Gent. 23,17 ; m. c. 10,25; 33 42 


E. Hartford, Gent. a bal. 5 

E. Windsor Hill, G. Bissell, 2 

Farmington, Cong. ch. and so. 

Hartford, J. M. Bunce, 1,000; T. 8. 
Williams, 500; N. cong. ch. gent. 
and la. and m. ¢. 715,26; L. H. 
Woodruff, 10; 

Manchester, La. 

So. Windsor, Cong. ch. and so. 24,80 ; 
m. c. 3,52; 


095 89 


Hartford co. South, Aux. So. H. S. Ward, T'r. 


Glastenbury, lat so. m. c. 47,25 ; gent. 
176; la. 104,63; 
Newington, H. Camp, 
Litchfield co, Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 


10 00—337 88 


A friend, 3 00 
Middlesex Asso. 8. Silliman, Tr. 

— Gent. and la. 35,12; m. c, - 

Killingworth, La in Mr. Swift's ch. 10 00-—66 62 


New Haven City, Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, Agent. 


Fairhaven, Cong. ch. and so. 

New Haven, Ist ch. and so. 81; 3d 
do. 194,25; m. c. in do. 12,50; 
union m. c. 20,92; Yale coll. do. 
5,50; Chapel st. ch. and cong. 125; 

Nee. Abby Salisbury, 150; 


327 53 


589 17—916 70 


New Haven co. East, Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, 


Agent. 
Hamden, m. c. 69 
Northford, Gent. 25,50; la. 24,14; 49 64 
Wallingford, Cong. ch. and so. 56 37—106 70 


























1849. 


New London and vie. Aux. So. C. Chew, Tr. 


New London, Ist cong. ch. m. c. 
89,20 ; gent. (of wh. fr. a friend, 
tocons Dasnery 8. Carr an H. M. 
100; a fiiend, to cons. Ezra 
Cuarrete an H. M. 100,) 265; 
la. 89; la. sew. so. 25; coll. 68,37 ; 
mone ch. 103,82; Robert Coit, 


> 
Stonington, 2d ae, S 7 70 ; r 
miss. class, fora git 
Gaboon, W. Attic $05 
West Chester, Cong. ch 2 00—872 39 


Norwich and vic. Aux. So. F. A. Perkins, Tr. 
Bozrah, Bozrahville, wh. cons. Mar- 
cus McCatt an H. M. 00 00 
Colchester, Ist cong. so. gent. 76 ; la. 
121,13; m.e. 5 5287; 
Lebanon, S. so. gent. 44,45; la. 36,02 ; 


Exeter, 80. m. c, 12,25 ; 92 72 
North Stonington, Cong. ch. and so. 
wh. cons. CHarntes WHEELER an 
H. M. 116 00 
Norwich, Main-st. ch. a lady, 20; 
so gent 6; 26 00—584 72 


Tolland co. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 
Andover, Gent. 33,50 ; la. 41,95; s.s.4,59; 80 04 
Windham co. North, Aux. So. J. B. Gay, Tr. 
Brooklyn, Gent. 66,11 ; la. 89,18; 
m. c. 32,44; 187 73 
N. Woodstock, Muddy Brook so. 83 50 
w. Woodstock, Cong. so. 8 W0—279 23 
Windham co. South, Aux. So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 
Chaplin, Gent. 59,83 ; la. 50,40; m. 
c. 30,13 ; 140 36 
Mansfield, Ist so. gent. 110,66; la. 
81,72; m. c. 21,98; 214 36—354 72 
7,056 54 


Legacies.—Canton, Mrs. Amelia Everest, by 
enry Ely, Adm’r, (prev. rec’d, 4,620 88;) 500 00 
7,556 54 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport, United cong. ch. m. c. 75,63; la. 
81,12; s. s. 4,25; wh. cons. THEOPHILUS 
C. Dunn and Rev. J. L. Duptey H. M. 


NEW YORK. 

Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch ch. 

C. 8. Little, New York, Tr 
Claverack, R. D. ch. m. c. 


160 00 


Chittenango, do. 15 3 
Coxsackie, Ist do. 76,25; fem. miss. 

80. 28; 2d do. - he 128 63 
Napanock, R. D. ch 31 10 
New York City, A friend, 300 ; 

friend, for av. Cc —s ‘100; “400 00 
Schenectady, R. h. 300; la. 

324 39 
Pn R. D. ch. 15 
Tiossiock, R. D. ch. m.c. 6,10; Rev. 

P.V.N Morris, 8,90 ; 15 00 
Union Viilage, R. D. ch. 27 00 
Warwick, do. 3 50 

969 87 
Ded disc. &c. 23 87—946 00 
Geneva and vic. C. A. Cook, Agent. 
Albion, Pres. ch. 56 00 
Batavia, do. 88 87 
Bellona, do. 10 00 
Burdett, do. (of wh. to cons. Rev. 

Georce L. Hattan H. M 50;) 82 67 
Canandaigua, Cong. ch. 81,23; m. c. 

134,70 ; la. miss. so. to cons. Mrs, 

Caroutne Jackson an H. M. 

153,63 ; s. s. for Walter Hubbell 

and Eliza Hubbell, Ceylon, 40; = 56 
Geneva, G. C. Seelye, 0 00 


Lisle, Pres. ch. 35 00 

Medina, do. 45; W.R.Gwinn,25; = 00 

Southport, Pres. ch. 0 00—772 10 
Greene co. Aux. So. J. Doane, Tr. 


Catskill, J. Doane, 10 00 

Durham, Pres. ch. 5 00—25 00 
Monroe co. and vic. E. Ely, Agent. 

Honeoye Falls, Pres. ch. 16 00 

Perry Centre, do. 32 00 


Donations. 





71 
Pittsford, Pres. ch. 65 00 
Rochester, Ist Pres. ch. 184,01; 3d 
do. 1z2; Brick do. (of wh. to cons. 
Epwin ‘Scranton an H. M. 100,) 
149,30 ; fem. miss. prayer meeting, 
¥ } aes 31 


73 
New York City & Brooklyn Aux. So. J 
Tracy, Tr. 
(Of wh. fr. Anson G. Phelps, for African 
miss. 1,400, wh cons. Zachary TaYion 
of Baton Rouge, La. an H. M.; Rev. W. 
H. Bidwell, 500 ; Scudder miss. £0. of West 
o ch. (of wh. to cons. Mrs. Harriet 
lace an H. M. 100,) 265,64; Rev. C. D. 
5; 10th pres. ch. 6; s. s. miss. so. of Allen- 
st. pres. ch. for a child in Mrs. Bridgman’s 
sch. China, 25; Brainard pres. ch. 70; 
Brooklyn, Ist pres. ch. 589,90 ; 2d do. 285 ; 
3d do. 24; South do 206; Misses Sellecks? 
sch. for chil. in Syria, 85; juv. miss. so. 
for Spear and Cobb schs. India, 25; Ist 
cong. ch. C. Jacobs, 50; Armstrong, juv. 
miss. so. for schs. under Doct. Scudder, 15; . 





William Jay, 25 ;) ” 3,933 85 
Oneida co. and vic. Aux. So. o Dana, Tr. 
Clinton, Cong. ch. 50; m. c. 71; a 
friend, 200 ; la. benev. so. 9; 330 00 
Hamilton, let cong. ch. 16 62 
New Haven, 8 00 
Sauquoit, Pres. ch. 73,21 ; -less ec. 
note, |; 72 21 
Utica,” Ist pres. ch. m. c. 11 73 
438 56 
Ded. disc. 2 00—436 56 


Otsego co. Aux. So. Rev. G. 8. Boardman, Tr. 
Cherry Valley, A friend, 
St. Lawrence co. Aux. So. H. D. Smith, Tr. 
Brasher Falls, C. T. Hulburd, 
Syracuse and vic. J. Hall, Agent. 
Amboy, Pres. ch. 
Lysander, Mrs. Mary Townsend, 
Preble, Pres. ch wh. and prev. dona. 
cons. Rev. Curnton Crank of 
Onondaga Hollow, an H. M. 49 65 
Salina, Pres. ch. 36 58—134 32 
Washington co. Aux. So. M. Freeman, Tr. 
Whitehall, Ist pres. cong 125; m c. 82; 
s. 8. miss so. for s. 8. in Oroomiah, 10,25 ; 
wh. cons. Mrs. A. H. Waieut of Oroo- 
miah an H. M. 


0 00 
0 00 


23 09 
25 00 


217 3 


7,070 39 
Albany, 4th pres. ch. 100; pape, two 
friends, 10; Ballston, H. Ww. 4; hea. 
sch. so. for sch. in Oodooville, Ceson, 31; 
Canaan 4 Corners, cong. ch. ai; Chazy, A: A. 
Hubbell, 10; Cincinnatus, Rev.E T 
Constableville, Rev. A. L. Chapin, 5; Base 
Bloomfield, cong. ch. 208,77 ; Elba, Mr. 
Corwin's ch. and so. wh. and prev. dona. 
cons. Eveazer Southworth an H. M. 30; 
Fishkill, Samuex A. Hoyt, wh. and prev. 
dona. cons. him an H. M, 50; Genoa, Ist 
pres. ch. m. c. 20; Rev. S. Smith, 10; 
Greenport, pres. ch. 20; Hudson, Ist pres. 
ch. 168,11; fem. miss. asso. wh. cons. Mrs. 
Henry Daruise an H. M. 100; pres. ch. 
m. c. 36,83; Jamaica, pres. ch. m. c. 17; 
Jefferson, lst pres. ch. 15; Le Ro Pres. ch. 
8 8. miss. so. for ed. hea. child, 25 ; Lisle, 
Ist so. 20; Maine, Ist cong. ch. m. ¢. 6; 
Marion, E. M. 1; Middlebury, a child, 1; 
Milton, 8. C. 3; New York, a lady. 10; 
Palmyra, pres. ch. 56 ; Schenectady, isses 
A. and E. Burt, 10; South Amenia, pres. 
ch. 70,15; Stamford, a friend, 5; Troy, 
Troy nail factory, 15; Union, pres. ch. 4; 
Whallonsburgh, pres. ch. and cong. 25; 
Whitney’s Point, 9.50; Soung Windham 
Centre, pres. ch. 3 young people’s 
, “iin 1,179 59 


nev. so. 1! 
8,249 98 
Legacies.—Flatbush, John B. Srtio, by 
firs. Abby Zabiiskie, Ex’x, 50 ; Riga, Sam- 
uel Baldwin, by Rev. Charles Hall, 75; 
less ex’ps, 75¢. ; 3 





8,374 23 








72 


Donations. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Board of For. Miss. in Ref. D. ch. C. 8. Little, Tr. 
Bellevitle, R. D. ch. 134 88 
Bladensburgh, do. 20 00 
Bloomingdale, do. *7 00 
English Keishburbood, R. D. ch. 15 46 
Middletown, Ist R. D. ch. 3 

216 66 
Ded. disc. and c. 5 40—211 26 


Belleville, chil. miss. so. of the Montgomery 
sch. 15; Bridgeton, L. Q. C. Elmer, 20; 
Middletown Point, pres. ch. 9,43 ; Newark, 
3d pres. ch. J. B. Pinneo, wh. cons. 
Rev. Enos A. Ospoanng, and Mrs. Exiza 
L. Pinngo H. M 150; 8.8. of Ist pres. ch. 
61; South Orange, Rev. D.G. Sprague, wh. 
cons. Danizt J. Spracue an H. M. 100; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

East Sugar Loaf, E. Weston, 5; Erie, pres. 
ch. s. s. miss. so. for the ed. of a child at 
Madras, 20; Fayetteville, J. Darby, 15 ; 
Girard, 8. s. class, for Palestine miss. 1; 
Harrisburg, indiv. of pres. cong. 30 ; Ken- 
sington, coll. 34,33 ; miss. asso. 17 ; North- 
ern Liberties, central’ pres. ch. T. P. 10; 
Mrs. H.R. N. 10; T. B. 10; indiv. 32,25; 
Northumberland, J. P. 20; Orwell, W. H. 
1; Pleasant Unity, Fairmounts. s.2; Phil- 
adelphia, Ist pres. ch. M. W. Baldwin, 50; 
cash, 150 ; du. 100 ; do. 20; do. 10; J. Fassitt, 
1295 ; J. R. Gemmill, 25; E.8. H. 10; T. A. 
B.10; J. R. C. lu; indiv, 54; m.c. 356,25 ; 
la. 10; 3d pres. ch. J. C. Farr, 50; A. 
Whilden, 30; W. Clark, 25; R. W. Dav- 
enport, 20; T Craven, 20; C. Robb, 30; 
L. E. 10; 8. T. 0; T. A. R. 10; indiv. 95; 
m. c. 84,73 ; Clinton-st. pres. ch. Mrs. L. 10; 
L. G. O. 10; C. Tingley, 20; indiv. 20; a 
lady, 5; Mis. E. Hildeburn, 10; W. L. 
Hildeburn, 25; a lady, 5; 

DELAWARE. 

New Castle, miss. so. 55; a friend, for Jane 
Black, Ceylon, 25; 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, 5th pres. ch. 

VIRGINIA. 


Richmond and vic. Aux. So. S. Reeve, Tr. 
Hanover co. C. Braxton and fam. 25 00 
Lynchburg, 2d ch. m. c. 16,67; B. F. 

Sackett, 10; 
Richmond, Rev. J. P. Hovey, to cons. 
Rev. Havser Dunnine an H. M. 


1,627 


50 00 
101 67 





Ded. disc. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salisbury, Mrs. Mary Adams, for Isabel McC, 
Cairns and James W. Cairns, Ceylon, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, a friend, 


OHIO. 


Western Foreign Miss. So. G. L. Weed, Tr. 
Berea, Mr. Cobb's ch. m. c. 8,60; Cincin- 
nati, Ist ortho. and Vine-st. cong. chs. m.c. 
15 ; 3d pres. ch. m.c. 5; Mr. B. 1; Walnut 
Hills, Lane sem. ch. m. c. 11,03; 

Western Reserve Aux. So. Rev. H. Coe, Agent. 
Austinburg, 7; Bazetta, 31; Defiance, 4; 
Farmington, 14,37; Hartford, 21,08; 8. 
Hayes, 15; Hartford, L. co. E. Fowler, 10; 
Hudson, Rev H. Coe and fam. 25; Johnson, 
12,11; Rev. O. 8. Eells, 10; Kinsman, 54,46 ; 

P. and D. Allen, 10; Mrs. R. Kinsman, to 
cons. Mrs. Cornnerta P. Kinsman of War- 
ren, an H. M. 100; Maumee City, 4; Me- 
sopotamia, 12.85; J. B. Sheldon, 10; 8. 
Osborn, 1; Milan, 29; Newton Falls, 15; 
Rome, 20,29; Tallmadge, 68; Vernon, 6; 
Vienna, to cons. Rev. X. Berts an H. M. 


56 


00 


150 00 


1 67—100 00 


5 00 


40 63 





64,84; Warren, 33,50; J. Perkins, 30; Ia. 
misa. so. 31; Youngstown, 53,08; H. B. 


Wick, 10; 702 58 
743 21 
Akron, 2d cong. ch. 38,74; disc. 60c. ; Roots- 
town, cong. ch. and so. 20; G. Case, 10 ; 68 14 
811 35 
INDIANA. 
By G. L. Weed, Tr. 
Boonville, pres. ch. 10,35; Crawfordsville, 
a bal. 28; pres. ch. 30; s.s. chil. 3; Day- 
tor, pres. ch. 19,35; 8.C.C. 1; Greencastle, 
res. ch. 4; La Fayette, pres. ch 99; a 
ady, 4,85; chil. 2; a friend, 1; Wabash 
college, miss. asso. 5; Indianapolis, Mt. 
Pisgah, Lutheran ch. 9,15; Oxford, pres. 
ch. 5,90; Rockville, do. 12,50; G. Rhoads 
and others, 2,20 ; Terre Haute, lst cong. 
ch. 74,85; chil. fam. off’g, 2,20; Vernon, 
Rev. A. G. Dunning and lady, 5; 319 35 
Mishawaka, pres. ch. wh. cons. Rev. Norman 
Kettoce an H. M. 50 00 
369 35 
ILLINOIS. 
ar pres. ch. 6,40; Bunker Hill, cong. 
ch. 6,25 ; Woodburn, cong. ch. 22,35 ; Chi- 
cago, 2d pres. ch.7; Dupage, Ist pres. ch. 
m. c. 10; s. 8. miss. so. 4,31; Jerseyville, 
m.c. 18; Rev. A. P. Brown, 2; Mendon, 
8. 8. for sup. of two chil at Madura, 10; 
Mt. Sterling, pres. ch. s. 8.21; Waverly, 
a friend, 12; 119 31 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Ist cong. ch. 30; Grand Rapids, do. 37; 67 00 
TENNESSEE. 


Blountville, Mrs. E. A. 1,25; Maryville, Rev. 
I. 8S. Craig,5; Milton, Mr. Alexander’s ch. 
20; 26 25 


IN FOREIGN LANDS, &c. 


Fort Towson, m. c. 16,25; Dick and Joanna, 
two liberated slaves, for African miss. 8; 
Wailuku, Sandw. Isls. Miss Maria C, 


Ogden, 82 ; 106 25 
Donations received in December, (of 
which to liquidate the debt, see cover, 
$7,075 05,) $28,098 26 
Legacies, $943 25 
ss TOTAL from August Ist to 
ecember 3lst, $121,288 41 





CHILDREN’S FUND FOR EDUCATING 
HEATHEN CHILDREN. 


Amount received in December, $490 44 





DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Auburn, N. Y. Two boxes, fr. Miss S. Oliphant, 
for Rev, L. Smith and others, Sandw fais. 
Bloomfield, N. J. A_box, fr. Mrs. H. B Cook, 
for Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Constantinople. 

Essex, Vt. A box, fr. la. asso. 

New Haven, Ct. A box, fr. H. E. Hodges, for 
Rev. B. W. Parker, Sandw. Isls. 

Newark, N. J. A box, for Mr Doty, Amoy miss. 

Northboro’, Ms. A box, fr. the Lyman asso. 

Parker River Vilage, A box, fr. fem. rea. so. 
for Ind. miss. 23 92 

Piqua, Pa. A barrel, for Mra. M. Patten, for Mr. 
Chamberlain, Honolulu. 

Rochester, N. Y. A box, for Rev. E. Smith, 


17 00 


Syria. 
Swanton, Vt. A box, fr. la. benev. sew. so. 41 96 
Westford, Vt. A box, fr. fem. char. so. 37 00 


Williamstown, Ms. A box, for Mr. Hoisington, 
Ceylon. 
Unknown, A box, for Mr. Bushnell, W. Africa. 














